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LABOR’S PLACE IN HISTORY 


CONSERVATIVES in and around Congress have been trying to pave the way for repeal of the Social Security 
Act, on the surface. Beneath the surface, they have been trying to sabotage the Johnson Administration’s 
proposals to boost the law’s benefits. 

This is in spite of the fact that Social Security has a record of more than 30 years of benefiting wage 
earners in their elderly years when their days of work have come to an end. 

As an alternative, the opponents of Social Security offer the idea that wage earners could provide them- 
selves better protection through a private insurance plan. They say this can be done for the same money now 
being paid in Social Security taxes. The campaign, of course, is aimed at the younger worker who pays Social 
Security taxes a long time before reaping their benefits. 

Foes of Social Security probably, in their hearts, know there is faint chance of repealing the law. Actually, 
the whole point of their attack is to keep benefits low by knocking out Administration proposals for 
improvements. Their arguments are shot full of holes. 

For example, those who would destroy Social Security always omit one crucial point. Under the law, 
every dollar a worker puts into the fund in taxes is matched — by law — by the employer. It is hard to believe 
that any employer would match contributions to any private insurance program that a worker might set up 
for himself. 

Another point always deliberately unmentioned by Social Security opponents is that workers have a lot 
more under the program than just cash benefits when they retire in their sixties. 

The worker and his family are protected right now in case of disabling accident or disease, or death. If 
a man is 30 years old, for example, with a wife and two young children, his death benefits could be worth more 
than $90,000 to the survivors. His disability benefits could be worth more than $80,000. 

Still another factor in the private insurance vs. Social Security argument concerns the matter of dollar 
value. Private insurance plans set a fixed dollar benefit payable on maturity. Social Security, on the other hand, 
has a history of rising benefits. Furthermore, private policies cover only retirement income, while Social 
Security covers in the event of disability or death. 

The reason the Administration has proposed changes in the Social Security Act is that present benefits are 
inadequate to meet the needs. The present minimum for a retired worker and his wife is $66 a month. It would 
go to $105 under the proposed changes. The average retired couple now receiving $144 a month would get 
about $175 if the new enactments come to pass. The average payoff when most of today’s younger workers 
start collecting cash benefits would soar far beyond this under the President’s plan. 

Something doesn’t come from nothing, of course. Taxes must be increased to permit benefit increases. Yet 
Social Security does and will remain the best and cheapest protection available to every American wage 
earner, young or old. 

Benefit increases would give the 30 per cent of workers now covered by private pension plans still more 
comfort. For those 70 per cent of American workers unprotected by private pension plans, the increases would 
at least remove them from existences of outright poverty. 

Social Security Act improvements may emerge as the most important social welfare legislation now before 
Congress. If the proposals are watered down or fail, all workers will be the losers. If enacted, they will 
ensure a greater measure of security for young and old alike. 
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16th Admission 


justice Dept. Admits Bugging 
Codefendant in Hof fa Trial 


The U. S. Department of Justice 
has admitted a codefendant in the 
mail fraud conspiracy case against 
Teamster General President James R. 


Hoffa was the victim of FBI ‘bugging’ 
while under indictment. 

Only recently, the Justice Depart- 
ment also admitted wiretapping 


Charles O’Brien, Teamsters Interna- 
tional Union Organizer and close as- 
sociate of Hoffa. O’Brien had his case 
reversed by the Supreme Court be- 
cause of the wiretapping and won a 
new trial. 

The latest government admission of 
wiretapping brought to 1 6 the number 
of instances in which those indicted 
were put under electronic surveillance 
during the time Bobby Kennedy was 
Attorney General. 

Involved was George Burris, who 
received an 1 8-month sentence in con- 
nection with the Chicago case, which 
is now awaiting action by the Supreme 
Court. 

In spite of the widespread bugging 
and wiretapping admissions by the 
Justice Department, officials deny that 
Hoffa himself was ever the victim of 
bugging. 

Teamster members find it difficult to 
believe that if Bobby Kennedy, while 
attorney general, could not restrain 
himself from wiretapping and bugging 
men he wanted less, he would have 
restrained himself from wiretapping 
and bugging Hoffa. 

Whereas 

Local Union’s 
Ad Publicizes 
Hoffa Resolution 

Teamster Local 89 of Louisville, 
Ky., recently purchased a full-page 
advertisement in the Louisville (Ky.) 
Times to publicize a resolution passed 
by the members unanimously in sup- 
port of General President James R. 
Hoffa with the goal of returning him 
to society. 

Signed by all 7 members of Local 
89’s executive board, the resolve 
stated: 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that the 
members of Teamsters Local Union 
89 takes this action to advise the 
public that the officers, agents, and 
members pledge our support to our 
General President, James R. Hoffa, 
and urge the general public to inter- 
vene in this miscarriage of justice and 
help return to our society a man who 
is dedicated to the working class of 
people and who is forever conscious 
of his obligations to the public.” 

Some 16 points were listed leading 
to the resolution. Cited were Hoffa’s 
contributions to the achievements of 


Other Editors Say: 

Getting Hoffa 

(Editor's Note: The following editorial appeared in the 
Wednesday , March 29, 1967, issue of the Indianapolis 
News.) 

THE jailing of Teamsters Union boss James R. Hoffa on a charge of jury- 
tampering in Tennessee has been roundly proclaimed as a triumph of justice. 
A review of the record suggests it might well be -the opposite. 

This newspaper has been highly critical of many things which have oc- 
curred in the realm of big labor, and we have never been noted for our spe- 
cial enthusiasm toward Jimmy Hoffa. Our comments on this subject can hard- 
ly be considered as partisan in his behalf. The simple fact is that the Hoffa 
case is studded with irregularities. 

On the immediate matter at issue, Hoffa was convicted for allegedly tamper- 
ing with a jury in a previous trial concerning the ownership, by his wife, of a 
truck-leasing firm. The government’s chief evidence that he had tampered 
with the jury was the testimony of witness Edward Grady Partin. 

It subsequently developed Partin had been planted in Hoffa’s camp as an 
agent provocateur, was receiving money from the Justice Department, and was 
divulging to the government lawyers details of Hoffa’s defense strategy. All of 
this was in violation of the privileged relationship supposed to prevail between 
a defendant and his lawyer. 

In the courtroom, the jury was prevented from hearing testimony impeach- 
ing Partin’s story, information on his general and immediate credibility, his 
long history of legal difficulties and the favored treatment he suddenly began re- 
ceiving from the Justice Department, or details of his status as a plant for 
the government. 

Justice Department agent Walter Sheridan testified that no money was paid to 
Partin. Yet, as Ralph de Toledano notes in his book on Robert Kennedy, 
“RFK: The Man Who Would Be President,” payments were made to Partin 
and the Justice Department later admitted “that checks for $300 a month . . . 
were paid over to Partin’s ex-wife.” 

The jury-tampering trial was the culmination of a long “get Hoffa” cam- 
paign by then A tty. Gen. Robert Kennedy, which began when Kennedy was 
chief counsel to the Senate Labor Rackets Committee. Kennedy simply piled 
indictment after indictment upon Hoffa until he could get a conviction. Re- 
portedly, there were some 300 men on the Justice Department’s “get Hoffa” 
squad. * 

This fact alone would raise serious questions about the quality of justice 
being dispensed in the Hoffa case. The conduct of the jury-tampering trial, 
plus such other items as Kennedy’s planting of an anti-Hoffa story in Life 
magazine, raise still more. Kennedy obviously used the legal machinery of the 
country in what amounted to a personal vendetta. 

Such things are not supposed to happen under the American system of law. 
Whatever Jimmy Hoffa’s actions or omissions, he is entitled to a fairer shake 
than this. We believe Congress should take a close look at the Justice Depart- 
ment’s conduct in this case. 
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better wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions for Teamsters Union members; 
the erasure of wage differentials exist- 
ing because of race, color, or creed; 
establishment of outstanding health 
and welfare and pension plants for 
members; industry-wide bargaining 
benefiting both the employer and the 
member; increasing the membership of 
the International Union, and num- 
erous other accomplishments. 

The resolve also stated: 

“WHEREAS, he gained a reputa- 
tion of dealing fair and honestly with 
both the employers and members of 
our union and gained the respect of 
each of them; and 

“WHEREAS, during the attack 
upon the labor movement and espe- 
cially the Teamsters Union and pri- 
marily upon him as an individual, he 
never lost concept of his obligation to 
the members of the Teamsters Union 
and to this entire nation . . . therefore, 
be it resolved . . 

The Times advertisement was signed 
by Local 89 officers: Paul W. Priddy, 
president; Marion Winstead, secretary- 
treasurer; Joseph Burrell, vice presi- 
dent; Marcus Judd, recording secre- 
tary; and Richard Fischer, Raymond 
Riddell, and Emmett Nall, trustees. 

The Helping Hand 

As Teamster General President James 
R. Hoffa arrived at the U.S. District 
Court Building March 7th, newsmen 
and photographers swarmed in near 
riot to get one last sensational head- 
line, one last sensational picture. When 
they trampled one of their brothers 
to the ground, Hoffa extended a help- 
ing hand, a gesture which has been 
Hoffa's trademark throughout his life. 



Wheels of Injustice 

(Editor's Note : the following is excerpted from a recent 
issue of The Dispatcher, published by the International 
Longshoremen's and Warehousemen's Union.) 

THE WHEELS of injustice have been grinding for a long time for Jim 
Hoffa. On September 23, 1960, the late President Kennedy, then a U.S. 
Senator and Democratic Party candidate, said in a Salt Lake City campaign 
speech that “an effective attorney general could remove James Hoffa as head 
of the Teamsters Union.” 

Robert Kennedy, as attorney general, quickly started his long-range effort 
to “get” Hoffa. A special division in the Department of Justice was set up with 
this specific goal. And it stopped at nothing in its drive — including wiretapping, 
bugging, intimidation of witnesses, corrupting jurors, and the outright buying 
of a stoolpigeon named Edward G. Partin, a man against whom the Justice De- 
partment had so much evidence that he could have spent a total of 78 years 
in prison and paid fines up to $260,000. 

This case is a labor frame up. When Uncle Sam, with such tremendous and 
awesome power, buttressed by remarkable scientific devices and virtually un- 
limited economic resources, turns loose this strength to frame up one man, the 
chances of success are ultimately very good to gain a conviction. 

THE MAIN TARGET is not so much the leader but the union itself. The 
union will be severely handicapped by the jailing of one of the most de- 
termined and resourceful trade union leaders to come along in a long time in 
this nation. 

These days, Bobby Kennedy — now -a U.S. senator with his sights set on the 
Presidency — is trying harder to be all things to all men. Therefore he has been 
denying that he ever knew anything about any wiretapping going on at his 
orders. Yet it was the FBI’s J. Edgar Hoover who publicly called Bobby a liar, 
and said he had letters to prove that Kennedy not only knew, hut requested 
wiretapping and bugging on many occasions. 

Eventually there will be a better understanding by a majority of the Ameri- 
can people about the constructive role played by Hoffa in both the Teamsters 
Union and the labor movement in general. 

People are becoming less apathetic, and times have been changing. Most 
Americans will some day soon understand that Jimmy Hoffa has been the 
victim of a labor frame up — aimed at the working people of this country. 

You Can Never Be Sure 

( Editor's Note: The following editorial appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the Cass Lake Times, Cass Lake y Minnesota.) 

THE great men of history are the men who climbed out of the grave, and 
buried those who were shoveling dirt on them. 

Veterans of the 1st World War will recall the name Joseph Caillaux. Caillaux 
had a distinguished career in French politics from 1902. He had been Minister 
of Finance, and Premier for a decade or more, and had made many powerful 
political foes. 

In the Spring of 1914, Gaston Clamette, editor of Figaro , accused Caillaux 
of duplicity, and published a letter from Caillaux to his wife “to prove it.” 

After a sensational trial, Caillaux’s wife was acquitted. In August, the Ger- 
mans crossed the Belgian border. World War I had begun. Caillaux suggested 
talking peace with Germany. He was arrested, tried and convictde of treason, 
and stripped of his citizenship. 

He was in prison three years. 

Then, in 1925, the French government fell; and Joseph Caillaux was re- 
called, his citizenship restored; and he was made Minister of Finance. Caillaux 
tackled an impossible job and saved France. 

Yesterday’s morning daily screamed: “Hoffa Enters Prison.” Thus “ends” 
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the fight between “The Dynasty” and the colorful leader of the Teamsters 
Union. 

But, you can never tell. Hoffa was convicted by methods not too much 
different than “a bill of attainder,” and his trial has had even the solid conserva- 
tives asking: 

“How come? If they can do that to Hoffa, they can do it to any American.” 

Meanwhile, Hoffa, acquainted with . history, is patiently waiting for the 
“King Maker Organization” to blow itself out. 

“Let Fortune empty her whole quiver on me; 

“I have a soul, that like an ample shield 

“Can take it all, and verge enough for more.” 

No matter what happens, we are wagering that James Hoffa can say: 

“I will return, and see an end to a government that justifies wiretapping, 
hired witnesses and iettres de cachet’.” 


ILWU Passes Convention Resolve 
Supporting Hoffa and Teamsters 

Delegates to the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
17th biennial convention in San Francisco, Calif., April 3-7, approved the 
following statement of policy on James R. Hoffa: 

“The jailing of Teamsters Union General President James R. Hoffa is the 
payoff in one of the most outrageous frame-ups in the history of American 
labor. The vendetta against Hoffa started some 10 years ago when the Mc- 
Clellan committee, reinforced by the politically ambitious Kennedys, began 
its long drawn-out campaign of persecution against one of the nation’s 
imaginative and successful union leaders. 

“The drive against Hoffa went into high gear on September 23, 1960, when 
the late President Kennedy in a Democratic Party campaign speech (televised) 
said that if he became President “an effective attorney general could remove 
James Hoffa as head of the Teamsters Union.” Under U. S. Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy, a special division of the Justice Department was set up 
with this sole goal. The history of this special division, its unconstitutional 
use of wiretapping, bugging, espionage, surveillance, harassment of Hoffa and 
his defense attorneys, is well known by now. 

“That this was a frame-up, we have no doubt, because the classic technique 
of frame-up was used — the use of a paid and planted stoolpigeon on whom the 
government had the goods and for whom the price of testimony was the 
promise of immunity. 

“This was delineated in no uncertain terms when Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
the lone dissenter in a last appeal before the Supreme Court, referred to the 
government stoolpigeon, one Edward Partin, as a ‘jailbird languishing in a 
Louisiana jail under indictments for such state and federal crimes as embezzle- 
ment, kidnapping, and manslaughter (who) contacted federal authorities and 
told them he was willing to become, and would be useful as, an informer 
against Hoffa . . .’ Warren said that the use of this government stoolpigeon 
was ‘offensive to the fair administration of justice.’ 

“The ILWU will continue its support of Hoffa and the Teamsters Union. 
We believe that the true story of the Hoffa frame-up will one day be told and 
Hoffa will be vindicated and the American labor movement will emerge strong- 
er than ever. 

“Despite the unremitting persecution of its leader, we are impressed by 
Hoffa’s last message as he went to prison, when he said regarding the Team- 
sters: ‘This will never be a weak union . . . remember this.’ 

“The ILWU’s alliance in joint bargaining and mutual support with the 
Teamsters Union will continue strong as ever. We have no intention of being 
intimidated or threatened in any way, at any time, by those forces that jailed 
Teamster President Jimmy Hoffa.” 


ILWU Fears 
Wiretapping 
Here to Stay 

Wiretapping — a serious threat to 
unions — has become such a convenient 
device for government that it is not 
likely to be outlawed: This fear was 
expressed by the officers of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union in their report to 
the delegates attending the ILWU’s 
recent 17th biennial convention. 

In discussing the national scene, the 
ILWU delegates were informed that 
“the trend to wiretapping is less cheer- 
ing.” The officers reported a state- 
ment by a panel appointed by the 
Office of Science and Technology — a 
White House agency — which came up 
with the conclusion that there has 
been “severe erosion” in recent years 
of the individual’s “right to privacy.” 

“Indeed,” the panel was quoted, 
“modern electronic instruments for 
wiretapping and bugging have opened 
any human activity to the threat of 
illicit invasion of privacy.” 

The ILWU officers headed by 
Harry Bridges, president, further 
stated: 

“That wiretapping is a serious 
threat to unions has been obvious to 
the ILWU ever since the early days 
of the Bridges case. Its growing use, 
as demonstrated in the Hoffa case, 
is just another indication of the failure 
of organized labor to recognize that 
a method used against a Bridges or 
a Hoffa can be used against a Meany 
or a Reuther. We are not aware that 
the AFL-CIO has spoken out against 
the use of wiretapping in the Hoffa 
case.” 

Continuing, the ILWU officers said: 

“The whole issue of wiretapping has 
received much attention lately, in part 
because ... of the open dispute be- 
tween former Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy and FBI head J. 
Edgar Hoover. It has been a case 
of the pot calling the kettle black, 
each one saying that the other had 
authorized certain taps subsequently 
held illegal . . . 

“We fear that wiretapping is such 
a convenient device that it is not likely 
to be outlawed.” 
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Son off Teamster 
Is Champ Skater 

Sixteen-year-old Don Cernanec, son of Paul 
Cernanec, a member of Teamster Local 336 in 
Cleveland, Ohio, is a good prospect to represent the 
United States as a speed skater in the Olympics. 

The youngster has competed in speed skating trials 
for 5 years and has won more than 80 awards, 
medals, and trophies. His accomplishments include 
capturing the U.S. National Outdoor championship 
at St. Paul, Minn., and the U.S. Outdoor title at 
Lake Placid, N.Y., last year. 

When competing in the 14-15 year bracket, young 
Cernanec set national records in the 800-yard, 1,100- 
yard and mile races. 

In the off season, the boy competes in bike races 
to keep his legs in condition and rides between 50 
and 100 miles a day just to keep in shape. 

Irish Teamo Does 
St. Patrick's Jig 

For more than half a century, James W. Gallivan 
of Jamaica Plain, a 65-year-old member of Teamster 
Local 82 in Boston, Mass., had danced a jig on St. 
Patrick’s Day, but then he suffered a bad accident 
last summer while engaged in his duties for the 
moving and storage firm of Casey & Hayes, Inc. 

Gallivan, known as “Gaily” everywhere, lost his 
left leg by amputation. The leg was so badly 
mangled, said Gaily, that “the doctor told me him- 
self.” And Gaily replied, “If you have to do it, it 
has to be done.” 

Once it was done, Gaily remembered he had a 
dancing date again this past St. Patrick’s Day. So 
he worked hard at learning how to walk on his new 
artificial leg, then waltz. 

By the time the Great Day came around last 
March, Gaily had learned how to do a little step- 
dance of his own. 

“It’s all in the balance and the swing,” he said. 
“You do miss the old leg, though, because it was so 
active.” 

And dance again he did last March 17th. 

Foster Children Find 
Teamster Benefactor 

Through the years, Sam Bigelow, a recently retired 
member of Teamster Local 89 in Louisville, Ky., 
and his wife, Gertrude, have cared for a total of 102 
foster children. 

The Bigelow program of help for foundlings began 


15 years ago when their own daughter began growing 
up. They got that lonesome feeling. 

They contacted the Kentucky Department of Child 
Welfare and within a few weeks the Bigelows got 
their first foster baby, a 4-week-old boy. Soon after, 
the child was adopted and taken to a new home. 

That’s when the Bigelows decided to care for 
several children at a time — because it was too easy to 
get too attached to just the lone child. 

At times, the Bigelows have had as many as 8 
youngsters at a time in their care. To make the task 
easier, they converted their dining room into a 
nursery. 

In all the years, the Bigelows have lost only one 
foster child and that was a little boy who died at 
7 months following a tracheotomy. 

Teamster Aids Neighbors 
With Snowmobile 

When Lansing, Mich., recently suffered an un- 
precedented 24-inch snowfall causing drifts several 
feet high, traffic was impossible and the entire city 
was literally closed down. 

Many neighborhoods were still snowbound after 3 
days of waiting for snowplows. Families were be- 
ginning to run out of milk and other necessities. 

Lloyd C. McKim, president of Teamster Local 
580, got a call from a friend who was in desperate 
need. Somehow McKim managed to find a store 
open by swooping around in his snowmobile, bought 
$50 worth of bread, butter, eggs, and milk, and 
headed for the distraught family. 

Upon receiving the items, the family set up an 
emergency “store” in its garage to help other neigh- 
bors. McKim, meanwhile, was breezing along else- 
where in his snowmobile to help others in similar 
plight. 

Teamster to Aid 
In Traffic Study 

Joseph F. Mangan, president of Teamster Local 
807 in New York City, recently was appointed by 
Mayor John Lindsay to serve on a task force study 
panel seeking a solution to traffic problems involving 
truck delivery in mid-Manhattan. 

The mayor asked the group to consider the feasi- 
bility of nighttime delivery service. Mangan was 
among those members of the panel indicating they 
would not rubberstamp the mayor’s proposal. 

Pointing out the drawbacks to nighttime delivery, 
Mangan said the same idea was turned down 10 
years ago during the Wagner administration after 
both unions and management opposed the plan. 


May, 1967 
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A Revealing Vote 


AS THIS ISSUE of the monthly journal goes to 
press, machinery is being set up to conduct a mail 
referendum vote on a new proposal for renewal 
of the National Master Freight Agreement. It is 
a considerably better agreement than the first 
proposal upon which members involved voted in 
a majority to accept. 

The vote on the first proposal, however, told 
us many things in addition to members’ assess- 
ment of the employers’ first offer. 

Many of our members did not vote, and we 
can assume two things from their failure to vote. 
We can assume, because of the wide publicity 
given the terms of the proposal, that they were 
satisfied and did not bother to attend ratification 
meetings. 

Number two — and this is a significant assump- 
tion — they felt that government intervention would 
determine any settlement, and that they did not 
have a great deal to say about it anyway. 

I think the deep-seated resentment comes from 
those who did vote and voted to reject the agree- 
ment. 

They resent that today their union negotiators 
go to the bargaining table under the continual 
threat from Congress that if a settlement isn’t 
quickly arrived at there will be anti-strike or 
compulsory arbitration legislation. 

They resent statements from Congress which 
declare: “Settle, or else,” and they resent the 
silence from Congress when employers lock out 
to create a national emergency, hoping anti-labor 
legislation will result. They resent the attitude 
of some in Congress to settle or else, even if the 
settlement undermines the standard of living of 
their wives and children. 

They resent government guidelines on wage 
settlements, when they read of spiraling business 
profits and know that government has placed no 
guidelines on prices established by industry. 

They resent government pressure to stay on 


the job because of the war in Vietnam, when 
they know industry is piling up huge war profits 
while insisting its workers adhere to government 
guidelines in wage increases. 

They resent being locked out of their jobs — 
while honoring the Teamster pledge never to en- 
gage in a national strike — knowing the employer 
locked them out to achieve political ends, even 
though our members are violently opposed to the 
employer’s political view point. 

Free collective bargaining is not failing in this 
country, in the few instances where it still exists. 
But it is being strangled by government inter- 
ference, which hangs like a dark cloud over every 
bargaining table, ready to storm violently if unions 
don’t settle, or else. 

Labor strife will be reduced to a minimum 
if government, if vocal members of Congress, 
finally say to employers: 

“Go to the bargaining table and settle your 
differences, and don’t expect the government to 
step in.” 

Once so informed, industry will not try to turn 
every collective bargaining situation into a crisis, 
hoping to get anti-labor legislation. 

Once this kind of atmosphere is established, 
working people of America will make wise deci- 
sions in labor-management relations; the confu- 
sion will disappear. 

I say this because working people are the 
backbone of the health and welfare of the coun- 
try, and they prove it 365 days out of every year 
by the sweat of their brow. 
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Local 299 members in Detroit found the padlocks on the nationwide lockout, trying to create a national emergency 

door when they reported to work, as employers staged a in an attempt to get Congress to pass anti-strike legislation. 

New Offer Better 


Mail Referendum Being Conducted 
On National Master Freight Contract 


AS THIS ISSUE of the International 
Teamster went to press, approximately 
450,000 members involved in the re- 
newal of the National Master Freight 
Agreement were being sent ballots for 
voting on a considerably-sweetened 
offer by the employers. 

The new proposal provides for a 
minimum of $10 per week on the 
hourly rate immediately, with all in- 
creases retroactive to April 1, 1967, 
and immediate improvements in 
health and welfare and vacations. 

The mail referendum was ordered 
by the Teamster General Executive 
Board even though members had al- 
ready voted in meetings to accept the 
employers’ first offer. 


The first proposal provided for 
hourly increases of 23 cents the first 
year, 12 the second year, and 13 cents 
the third year, for a total hourly wage 
package of 48 cents. 

The new offer provides for 25 cents 
the first year, 15 cents the second 
year, and 15 cents the third year, for 
a total of 55 cents increase on the 
hourly rate over the three years of the 
agreement. 

The $1 increase in the employer 
payments to health and welfare was 
moved from the 2nd year of the agree- 
ment to the first year, to give the 
union immediate funds to keep abreast 
of the continual spiraling medical 
costs throughout the nation. 


Two days funeral leave with pay, 
in the event of death in the member’s 
immediate family, under the new pro- 
posal, is effective the first year of the 
agreement instead of the third year. 

The new proposal was presented to 
representatives of approximately 370 
freight locals at a meeting in Chicago, 
where negotiations coincided with 
efforts of Chicago local unions to re- 
solve a lockout there. 

It was expected that the Chicago 
settlement will parallel the terms of 
the National Master Freight Agree- 
ment. Shortly after the members in 
the Chicago meeting voted to recom- 
mend the new national proposal to 
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Members of Teamster policy committee gather in Chicago for consultation during 
late stages of bargaining. At the session they voted to recommend acceptance 
of employers' proposal in a mail referendum now in progress. 


their memberships, the Chicago lock- 
out was called off by the Chicago 
employers. 

General Vice President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons, the Teamsters chief 
negotiator, recommended the new set- 
tlement to the freight local representa- 
tives after it had received the unani- 
mous backing of the IBT general 
executive board and the national 
master freight negotiating committee. 

Fitzsimmons hailed the new agree- 
ment as the largest money package 


ever received in the freight industry, 
declaring: 

“The agreement represents the con- 
tinued policies of the International 
Union as laid down by our General 
President James R. Hoffa, and the 
determination of the general executive 
board and the policy committee mem- 
bers to carry on those policies.” 

Fitzsimmons reminded the repre- 
sentatives that “even though the press, 
radio and TV have long worried the 
general public that the Teamsters had 
the power to paralyze the nation with 


Teamster General Vice Presi- 
dent Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
gives a report of the national 
bargaining committee to policy 
committee members in Chi- 
cago meeting. 



Vice President Thomas E. Flynn, director of the 
Eastern Conference, listened as General Secre- 
tary Treasurer John F. English counsels mem- 
bers of the policy committee. English told com- 
mittee that the union seeks an honorable 
settlement, and that the new proposal is such 
an offer. 



a general strike, it was the employers 
who brought the country to its knees 
by shutting down the industry with a 
management lockout.” 

Fitzsimmons said: 

“Throughout all the propaganda, 
we pledged to the country that the 
Teamsters would never call a general 
strike. We honor that pledge today, 
having worked since March 31st with- 
out a settlement in an effort to keep 
the nation’s economy thriving.” 

The Teamster General Vice Presi- 
dent called the two-day lockout by 
trucking management a politically- 
motivated move from which the truck 
owners hoped to get anti-strike and 
anti-labor legislation from the Con- 
gress. 

Fitzsimmons labeled the truckers’ 
excuse for invoking the lockout a 
“sham.” Truckers had declared it was 
a “defensive shutdown” to protect 
against “wildcat strikes” by Teamsters 
to “whipsaw” the industry. 

Fitzsimmons pointed out that only 
in a few locations had there been 
work stoppages, these by members dis- 
turbed over press reports that gave 
the impression that an 1 1-cent cost-of- 
living increase due under the old 
agreement would not be paid. 

“A few localized stoppages in an 
industry employing nearly one-half 
million people in thousands and thou- 
sands of terminals across the country 
can hardly be called ‘whipsawing’ an 
industry,” Fitzsimmons declared. 

“In spite of the fact that it was the 
truckers who shut down the industry, 
we hear no moaning and wailing from 
the management friends in Congress 
calling for anti-lockout legislation,” 
Fitzsimmons declared. 

“We still hear these apologists for 
management calling for ‘settlement or 
else’ in collective bargaining situations, 
and when they say ‘settle or else’ they 
are talking about the labor unions of 
the nation.” 

Fitzsimmons declared to freight 
local union representatives in Chicago 
that the mail referendum vote would 
be held even though members had 
already voted to accept the employers’ 
first offer. 

“However, we are presenting the 
new proposal to the membership in a 
mail referendum to insure that the 
greatest possible number of those in- 
volved in this agreement be given an 
opportunity to express themselves on 
the merits of the proposal,” Fitz- 
simmons said. 
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A Letter 
From Frank 
Fitzsimmons 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

A secret ballot mail referendum is 
being conducted among the eligible voters 
to determine whether to accept the final 
offer of settlement which has been pre- 
sented by the employers in the National 
Master Freight Agreement negotiations. 

This offer has been overwhelmingly 
adopted and recommended for acceptance 
by representatives of the Local Unions 
involved and is unanimously recom- 
mended for acceptance by the National 
Negotiating Committee and the General 
Executive Board of the International 
Union. 

On this page is a set of instructions 
to voters. To vote, read carefully and 
carry out the instructions. 

Please note that this referendum is 
being conducted and the votes will be 
tallied in accordance with the provisions 
of Article XVI, Section 4(b) and Article 
XII, Section 1(b) of the International 
Constitution. 

The new Agreement is an excellent 
package, and you are strongly urged to 
vote “Yes.” 

With best wishes, 

Fraternally yours, 

Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
General Vice President 


Denver 
Officer on 
Commission 

Richard E. Rhodes, secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 219 in Denver, re- 
cently was appointed by Colorado Gov. 
John Love to serve on a judicial com- 
mission to nominate Denver District 
Court judges. The commission was 
established under provision of an amend- 
ment approved by the voters last 
November. 


Local Officer 
Named to 
Rights Unit 

Henry Butler, secretary-treas- 
urer of Teamster Local 730 in 
Washington, D.C., recently was 
named chairman of the Prince 
George’s County (Md.) Human 
Relations Commission. 

Butler, an incumbent member 
of the commission, was named to 
the 2-year chairmanship by the 
county commissioners. 
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National Master Freight Agreement 

Instructions to Voters on 
Employers' Final Offer of Settlement 

1. Read the ballot you will receive in the mail carefully 
before placing an “X” in the appropriate box. 

2. Fold your marked ballot and put it in the envelope marked 
“secret ballot envelope.” Seal the envelope. 

3. Insert your secret ballot envelope in the envelope ad- 
dressed to the International Union. 

4. Seal the envelope addressed to the International Union 
and place your name in the upper left-hand corner. 

5. Deposit the envelope in the mail as soon as possible. Your 
ballot must be received at the Washington, D.C. office of the 
International Union no later than 12 o’clock midnight, Friday, 
May 26, 1967. 

6. NOTE WELL: 

(a) Place your name in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope addressed to the International Union, but do NOT 
write your name on the ballot or the SECRET BALLOT en- 
velope. 

(b) Your vote is secret. Your name will serve the pur- 
pose of checking eligibility only. The envelope addressed to the 
International Union will be recorded upon receipt, but the sealed 
ballot envelope containing your ballot will be deposited un- 
opened and mingled with all other ballots cast by members of 
your Local Union so that when it is opened and counted, there 
will be no possibility of identifying you with the ballot you cast. 


Backpay Award 



Two members of Teamster Local 207 in Kansas City, Mo., recently were rein- 
stated to their jobs at Pioneer Dairy and received backpay with interest following 
a National Labor Relations Board ruling on an unfair labor charge brought 
against the employer by the local union. Shown during the distribution of the 
checks are (left to right): Charles Haster, Local 207 business representative; 
Bob Berry who got a check for $2,534; Joe Miniace, union attorney; Carl Brown 
who received a check for $1,918; Furman Joye, Local 207 secretary-treasurer. 
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Unanimously 


Flight Engineers, Attendants 
OK Modern Air Transport Pact 


Newly-organized flight engineers 
and attendants employed by Modern 
Air Transport recently ratified unani- 
mously an initial 3-year contract which 
included a union shop clause. 

Henry Breen, director of the Team- 
sters Union Airline Division, said 
International Vice President Harold J. 
Gibbons assisted in the negotiations 
handled by W. F. Genoese of the di- 
vision. 


Honored 

Elmer Hagen, a member of Teamster 
Local 384 in Norristown, Pa., recently 
was named “Driver of the Year" for 
1967 by the Pennsylvania Motor Truck 
Assn., and was presented the award 
by Gov. Raymond P. Shafer. Hagen re- 
ceived a $100 bond from the local 
union in recognition of his achieve- 
ment. An employee of Tose, Inc., 
Hagen has driven 1.2 million miles in 
19 accident-free years. He is shown 
displaying the hat which he wears as 
chief of the Colmar, Pa., fire company. 



Highlights in the contract applicable 
to both engineers and attendants in- 
cluded — besides the union shop 
clause — dues checkoff, 15 days’ sick 
leave in the second year, full dead- 
head and ferrying pay, full school pay, 
65 cents per hour domestic per diem 
pay and 70 cents for international per 
diem, 15 days’ vacation after the sec- 
ond year, a good seniority clause, a 
moving clause for change of domicile, 
company-paid inoculations, passports 
and medical examinations, and a com- 
pany-paid $100,000 insurance policy 
for any employee going into war 
zones. 

Flight engineers were guaranteed 60 
hours of flying or 30,000 miles per 
month, with a 2.75-cent per mile rate 
for work over the minimum. Engi- 
neers on CV-990’s get $1,400 per 
month after 9 years, and those on 
DC-7’s get $900 per month plus .052 
cents per mile after 6 years. Full rest 
periods are protected and stand-by 
time pay was negotiated at a rate of 
half-time. 

Flight attendants were guaranteed 
$3 an hour for all hours worked in 
excess of 65 hours and can reach a 
maximum base salary of $520 a month 
after 6 years. Senior flight attendants 
get $1.25 extra for each hour flown. 

Stand-by pay for senior flight at- 
tendants was established at $2 per 
hour, and $1.50 per hour for others. 

Check flight attendants get an extra 
$45 a month and instructors receive 
an additional $60 per month. The 
company agreed to pay $6 per hour 
for each flight attendant when clean- 
ing or assisting in cleaning an aircraft. 

Transportation allowances were ne- 
gotiated and a $10 monthly clothing 
allowance was included in the con- 
tract. 

• Proud Record 

Teamster Local 749 of Sioux Falls, 
S.D., is proud of having organized 
120 new members in a hard-to-organ- 
ize area during 1966. 

J. J. Mcllvenna, Local 749 secre- 
tary-treasurer, said new members were 
gained at: 

— International Mineral & Chemical 
Corp., a bentonite plant at Belle 


Safe Driver 



Frank Bostjancic, member of Teamster 
Local 963 in Bradford, Pa., recently 
was named “Driver of the Month” by 
the Pennsylvania Motor Truck Assn. 
Bostjancic, an employee of Erie Truck- 
ing Co., in Erie, Pa., has driven well 
over a million miles without an acci- 
dent in the last 19 years. He has 
served the local union as a steward 
since 1954. 

Fourche, S.D., where there are 27 
members in the bargaining unit. 

— American Colloid Co., another 
bentonite plant at Belle Fourche where 
some 60 employees voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the Teamsters. 

— Jewett Drug Co., Inc., in Aber- 
deen, S.D., where 12 workers are em- 
ployed by the wholesale drug com- 
pany. 

— Gate City All Star Dairy at 
Spearfish, S.D., where recognition was 
gained for 21 employees. 

Mcllvenna said contracts have been 
negotiated at all 4 companies with 
wage increases ranging from 20 cents 
to 60 cents per hour, plus fringe 
benefits. 


IBT Leads 
White Collar 
Balloting 

For the fourth consecutive year, 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters participated in more 
white collar elections in 1966 and 
was more successful in winning 
such elections than were all other 
American trade unions. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board conducted 580 white collar 
elections last year. Teamster affili- 
ates participated in 146 of the 
ballots — 25.2 per cent. 

Of the 352 elections won by all 
unions combined, Teamsters won 
93 for a win rate of 26.4 per cent. 
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Teamwork Helps 



Ideal Roller Mfg. Co. Workers 
Vote Teamsters at Second Plant 


Members of Teamster Local 810 rally outside the Long Island City, N.Y., plant 
of the Ideal Roller Mfg., Co., in support of Chicago Teamster Local 743 which 
won a National Labor Relations Board election at Ideal’s Chicago shop. Shop 
stewards and committeemen at the New York plant also sent a letter to all of 
Ideal’s Chicago workers, outlining the reasons for voting Teamster. 


The second of Ideal Roller & Mfg., 
Co.’s plants went Teamster in a recent 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion when its Chicago workers voted 
134 to 55 for Local 743. 

Ideal’s first shop was organized by 
Teamster Local 810 in New York 
City 4 years ago, winning better than 
80 per cent of the vote in the NLRB 
election. 

The company at that time balked 
at a contract. It forced a strike which 
lasted 10 months. A settlement 
reached in 1964 raised wages 45 cents 
an hour. 

Milton Silverman, president of Lo- 
cal 810, said that in a contract re- 
newal reached last month, the com- 
pany agreed to a 23-cent hourly wage 


Minneapolis 
Masseurs 
Go Teamster 

The Minnesota Conciliation De- 
partment announced recently that 
two full-time masseurs at the 
Minneapolis Athletic Club had 
voted to be represented in collec- 
tive bargaining by Teamster Local 
792. 

Local 792 also won a similar 
election earlier among three mas- 
seurs at the YMCA. 


hike and 15 additional contract im- 
provements that range from improved 
pension and welfare to lengthier vaca- 
tions and 2 additional holidays. 

In preparation for the Chicago Ideal 
election, the New York workers rallied 
behind Teamster Local 743. In a 
letter to the Chicago workers, they 
outlined the benefits to be gained from 
Teamster membership and pointed out 
that still greater benefits could be won 
in future multi-plant bargaining. 

Ideal Roller recently became a sub- 
sidiary of Dewey & Almy Division of 
W. R. Grace & Co. In addition to the 
plants in New York and Chicago, the 
company has unorganized shops in 
Atlanta, Ga., and Marlboro, Mass. 

The company manufactures rubber 
and composition printing press rollers. 

• In Wisconsin 

Over-the-road drivers employed by 
Gilson Bros., Co., in Plymouth, Wis., 
voted unanimously for representation 
by Teamster Local 56 of Sheboygan, 
Wis., in a recent National Labor Re- 
lations Board election. 

John W. Welsing, business repre- 
sentative for Local 56, said all eligible 
employees voted. The tally was 9 to 
0. The company makes garden im- 
plements, roto tillers, snow blowers, 
and so forth. 
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Gibbons on 
Road Safety 
Committee 

International Vice President 
Harold J. Gibbons of St. Louis, 
Mo., has been named by President 
Johnson to the new National High- 
way Safety Advisory Committee. 

Gibbons will serve for a 2-year 
term. The 29-member committee 
is expected to make recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary of Trans- 
portation on matters related to 
highway safety. 


• Backpay Award 

Teamster Local 764 of Milton, Pa., 
recently won an unfair labor charge 
against Princess Homes, manufacturer 
of mobile homes in Selinsgrove, Pa., 
with the result that the National 
Labor Relations Board ordered back- 
pay of $12,000 for 8 members, plus 
offering them reinstatement on the 
job. 

• Dairy Ballot 

A big majority of drivers and help- 
ers employed by Lampert Dairy Farm, 
Inc., in Linden, N. J., recently voted 
for representation by Teamster Local 
680 of Newark, N. J., in a National 
Labor Relations Board election. 

Edward Hutnik, Local 680 business 
agent, said 16 employees were eligible 
to vote. The ballot count was 10 for 
Local 680 and 3 “no” votes. 


Survivor 



Jerry Schenkelberg, a member of 
Teamster Local 204 in Omaha, Neb., 
is shown with his wife during cere- 
monies observing the 25th anniversary 
meeting in Honolulu of the Pearl Har- 
bor Survivors' Assn. Schenkelberg, an 
enlisted man aboard the U.S.S. Nevada 
in 1941, escaped death during the Jap- 
anese attack on Pearl Harbor. 
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Won't Comply 


NLRB Seeks Contempt Citation 
For Red Ball in Teamster Case 


The National Labor Relations Board 
has asked the U.S. Court of Appeals 
in Washington, D.C., to adjudge Red 
Ball Motor Freight, Inc., of Dallas, 
Tex., in civil contempt of the court 
for not complying with a decree of the 
court in support of NLRB rulings. 

Involved in the case are Teamster 
Locals 568 of Shreveport, La., 745 
of Dallas, Tex., and 968 of Houston, 
Tex., all of which have been con- 
ducting organizing campaigns at Red 
Ball locations in recent years. 

The NLRB petition noted that the 
U.S. Court of Appeals entered a de- 
cree on April 1, 1964, enforcing an 
order of the Board issued June 26, 
1963. The Board order directed that 
the company and Henry English, 
chairman of Red Ball’s board of di- 
rectors, “cease and desist” from: 

— Discouraging membership and ac- 
tivities on behalf of the 3 Teamster 
local unions. 

Good Scout 

Elmer Rodgers, a member of Teamster 
Local 438 in Kankakee, III., since 1955, 
recently was awarded a certificate as 
the outstanding scouter of the year at 
the annual meeting of the Kankakee 
Trails District. Rodgers, employed 
through the years as a mechanic at 
Kroehler Mfg., Co., has devoted the 
past 13 years to scouting, the last 3 
of which he served as a scoutmaster. 


— Interfering with, restraining, or 
coercing Red Ball employees in the ex- 
ercise of their right to organize and 
bargaining collectively through a rep- 
resentative of their choice. 

Noting that the decree of the court 
has been in full force and effect since 
its entry, and that the company and 
its officers and agents, including super- 
visory employees, “have failed and re- 
fused to comply with, and continue 
to fail and refuse to comply with” the 
court degree, the Board said that the 
company still is interfering with, re- 
straining, and coercing its employees 
in the exercise of their rights. 

Layoff Threats 

Instances were cited to show the 
nature of the violations, including 
threats of “trouble” for pro-union em- 
ployees; threats of layoffs if the work- 
ers went Teamster; threats of dis- 
charge, and expressions by company 
officers of their intention to resist and 
disobey NLRB and court orders di- 
recting the company to reinstate an 
employee discharged for union activi- 
ties, “and to harass such employee if 
he were reinstated.” 

The Board requested the court to 
issue orders requiring Red Ball to 
show cause why the company should 
not be adjudged in civil contempt, and 
that upon adjudication, the court en- 
ter an order requiring Red Ball to 
purge itself of contempt by complying 
with the Board’s order of April 1, 
1964. 

Civil Contempt 

The purge also would require pay- 
ment to the Board of all fees and 
costs and expenditures incurred by the 
Board in presenting the proceedings. 

Furthermore, if the company re- 
fuses to atone, the Board asked the 
court to issue an attachment against 
Red Ball, and finally: 

“That the court take such other 
and further action and grant such 
other and further relief as may be ad- 
judged just, reasonable and necessary 
to assure compliance with the court’s 
decree and as this proceeding in civil 
contempt may require.” 



Wizard 

“Concertina Eddie" Rickert, a member 
of Teamster Local 200 in Milwaukee 
and self-styled wizard of the concertina, 
has been playing the instrument for 
40 years — since the age of 6 — by ear. 
He recently made some recordings for 
Cuca Record Corp., called “Sounds of 
Wisconsin.” 



• Miami Win 

A majority of production and 
maintenance workers at Montgomery 
Pipe & Tube Co., of Florida, Mi- 
ami, Fla., recently voted for represen- 
tation by Teamster Local 198 in a 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion. 

Eli Schutzer, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 198, said 223 employees were 
eligible to vote. The ballot count was 
97 for the Teamsters and 88 against. 


Salesmen 
In Unit 
Says Board 

Bardahl Oil Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
violated the Act, said the National 
Labor Relations Board in a recent 
decision, by refusing to recognize and 
bargain with Teamster Local 618, 
majority representative, and that a 
strike called May 23, 1966, was a 
result of the company’s unlawful re- 
fusal to bargain. 

Sustaining the trial examiner, the 
Board concluded that 4 salesmen of 
a 5-man unit who signed authoriza- 
tion cards were not managerial em- 
ployees as contended by the employer; 
furthermore, that the “managerial” 
claim, first made a month after the 
strike was called, was advanced in 
bad faith. 

Accordingly, the company was or- 
dered to cease the unlawful conduct, 
bargain with Local 618 upon request, 
and reinstate the strikers upon their 
unconditional offer to return to work. 
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Schurr 
Honored in 
Philadelphia 

International Trustee Maurice R. 
Schurr, president of Teamster Local 
929 in Philadelphia, recently received 
the 1967 Eleanor Roosevelt Humani- 
ties Award as “Labor’s Man of the 
Year.” 

The labor advisory committee of 
Deborah Hospital and the labor divi- 
sion of the Philadelphia Israel bond 
committee joined Teamster Joint 
Council 53 in sponsoring a testimonial 
dinner for Schurr at which the award 
was presented. 

The award was in recognition of 
Schurr’s 25 years of service to labor, 
the trucking and food industries, and 
to community life. All proceeds from 
the sale of tickets to the dinner went 
to Deborah Hospital. 

Active in organized labor since he 
was 17 years old, Schurr has been 
president of Local 929 since 1949. 
He is a trustee of the Teamsters Pen- 
sion Fund of Philadelphia and Vicini- 
ty, covering some 30,000 members, of 
the Local 929-Penn Fruit Co., Pen- 
sion Plan of the Philadelphia Fresh 
Food Terminal Corp., Pension Plan. 

He also has been active in civic and 
community projects, serving on com- 
mittees for Deborah Hospital and 
the Israel bond group, and a leader in 
the United Fund and local Boy Scouts 
Council. 

Schurr has been a member of the 
Pennsylvania State Athletic Commis- 
sion for more than 10 years. 


Indiana Local 
Gains 173 
In Election 

By a better than 2-to-l margin, em- 
ployees of Bock Industries of Elkhart, 
Ind., Inc., producer of mobile homes, 
voted for representation by Teamster 
Local 364 of South Bend, Ind., in a 
recent National Labor Relations Board 
election. 

Norman C. Murrin, president of 
Local 364, said 173 production and 
maintenance workers, truck drivers, 
mechanics, and helpers were eligible 
to ballot in the election. The final 
tally was 94 for the Teamsters and 
43 against. 
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11 -Pay Walkout 

Honeywell Workers End Strike 
With Strong Gains in Contract 


Some 12,000 Teamsters employed 
at Honeywell, Inc., plants in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., achieved strong gains 
in the renewal of their agreement fol- 
lowing an 11 -day strike recently. 

The settlement on the 3-year agree- 
ment provided for wage increases 
ranging from 17 cents to 75 cents in 
a dozen different job categories dur- 
ing the life of the contract. 

The wage hikes became effective 
Feb. 1, 1967, and again on Feb. 1 in 
1968 and 1969. In addition, job 
security was strengthened as lateral 
transfer procedures were worked out 
between Honeywell Local 1145 and 
the company. 

The union shop provision was 
added to the contract as were paid 
funeral leave and a new stock pur- 
chase plan which enables employees 
to buy Honeywell stock through pay- 
roll deductions. 

Company-paid life insurance was 
increased to $2,750 after 9 years on 
the job, and $3,000 after 10 years. 


Pension benefits were upped to $5 
per month for each year of credited 
service for employees retiring during 
the next 5 years. Full pension benefits 
were made payable on disability re- 
tirement after 15 years on the job. 

Blue Shield medical and surgical 
coverage was improved at no increase 
in premium to the employees. 

Vacations were lengthened to 3 
weeks after 9 years with the company. 

• Local Cartage 

A majority of 101 city pick-up 
and delivery drivers employed by Red 
Ball Motor Freight, Inc., in Shreve- 
port, La., recently voted for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 568 in 
a National Labor Relations Board 
election. 

William M. Hays, secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 568, said the nearly 100 
per cent ballot count was 66 for the 
Teamsters and 34 for the Union of 
Transportation Employees. 


Driver Honored 



Frank Fairbanks (left), a member of Teamster Local 414 in Ft. Wayne, Ind., is 
shown receiving a plaque from Sen. Vance Hartke of Indiana, in recognition of 
his driving record. Fairbanks, an employee of Courier Newsom Express for 33 
years, has driven more than 3.2 million miles without a chargeable accident. 
The presentation, sponsored by the National Trucking Assn. y was made at a 
football game halftime at Indiana University last fall. 
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An Editorial 

His Father’s Son 

(Reprinted from Manchester Union Leader, May 1, 1967.) 

Nothing that anyone could do probably cheered up James 
Riddle Hoffa in his cell in the Lewisburg Federal Penitentiary 
more than victory of his son, who overwhelmingly defeated a 
large field of candidates and gained the Democratic nomination 
for a vacant seat in the Michigan State Legislature. 

The 25-year-old recent law school graduate and newly-ad- 
mitted member of the Michigan State Bar, James Philip Hoffa, 
is now considered to have more than an excellent chance of 
winning the seat in the Legislature against his Republican op- 
ponent. 

Young Jim said he had gone to see his father before making 
up his mind to run and his father told him not only to run but 
to run HARD. This is exactly what young Jim did. It must 
have pleased his father immensely, because those of our readers 
who happened to catch the Huntley-Brinkley newscast of the 
week before last, as the- TV cameras followed young Jim around, 
must have been impressed »ot only by his persistence but by the 
affable and pleasant manner of the candidate whom the Team- 
sters in Detroit call “the kid.” 

It isn’t easy for a young man to expose himself to public 
approval or disapproval when his father has just been im- 
prisoned, unjust as that imprisonment may be. Yet young Jim, 
during his campaigning, showed no chip-on-the-shoulder attitude 
nor any of the grief that he must inwardly feel at this terribly 
unjust blow which has fallen on the Hoffa family. 

Mrs. Hoffa, “the kid’s” mother, who first met his father on the 
picket lines in Detroit many years ago and who is of Polish- 
American descent, also campaigned vigorously among the Polish 
sections of Detroit, the automobile city. Like her son, she must 
also have had a heavy heart. But when some rude and callous 
man accosted her on the campaign trail and asked her whether 
she wasn’t the wife of the man in prison, she said: “Yes,” smiled 
slightly, and went on her way, as a true lady should. Probably 
the man felt ashamed afterwards and might even have voted for 
young Jim. 

What this victory in Detroit, in what is after all a fairly small 
political battle — namely, a seat in the Michigan Legislature — 
indicated was something far more important. It showed the 
courage and the fighting spirit of a great fighting family. The 
fact that the head of that family had been railroaded and framed 
into prison did not down their determination to carry on the 
battle for the principles in which he believes. And they won! 

The same persistence, not only on the part of the family but 
on the part of James Riddle Hoffa’s many friends, including this 
newspaper, will in the end bring about his vindication and also 
result in proper punishment for the evil forces which have— so 
far — prevailed in what this newspaper considers the greatest 
violation of justice in our day — or, in fact, of almost ANY day. 


Young Hoffa 
Is Assembly 
Candidate 

James P. Hoffa, son of Gen- 
eral President James R. Hoffa, is 
a Democratic 
candidate for 
the Michigan 
state legisla- 
ture. 

Hoffa won 
his nomina- 
tion in a pri- 
mary election 
late in April 
by defeating 
by a wide 
margin Clar- 
ence Ledwon, another attorney, in 
(he race to fill a vacancy created 
in the heavily Democratic 19th 
district in Detroit by the recent 
death of House Democratic leader 
Joseph Kowalski. 

Hoffa has served since last sum- 
mer as a legislative aide to the 
State Senate Labor and Judiciary 
Committees. 

General President Hoffa’s ad- 
vice to his son prior to the pri- 
mary was an enthusiastic request 
to “run a good, hard race.” 


• Tape Recording 

An initial agreement completed a 
whirlwind organizing campaign at 
A & B Duplicators in midtown New 
York City, providing wage gains 
ranging from $17 to $19.40 a week 
over a 3-year period for the new 
members of Teamster Local 239 head- 
quartered at Little Neck, N.Y. 

Bernard Stein, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 239, said that the 50 new mem- 
bers — who specialize in recording on 
tape and packaging the product for 
use in automobile tape recorders — 
also won a complete health and wel- 
fare plan, additional holidays, vaca- 
tions, and all the other fringes. 

• Air Parking 

The vast majority of 22 parking 
lot and garage employees at the Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul International Airport 
voted for Teamster representation in 
a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election. 

Howard G. Fortier, secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 974, said the ballot of 
Air Terminal Services, Inc., em- 
ployees resulted in a vote of 13 for 
the Teamsters and only 2 against. 
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Outstanding Teamster 


John F. English Hailed in Boston 
For Distinguished American Award 


r 


“For his giant contribution to the 
cause of the labor movement and his 
unselfish career of helping others, the 
South Boston Tribune has awarded 
him the 6th Annual Distinguished 
American award for 1967.” 

With those words, the South Boston 
Tribune paid tribute to Teamster Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer John F. Eng- 
lish, who came off a team-drawn 
coal wagon in South Boston many 
years ago to rise to a position of 
eminence in the trade union move- 
ment. 

The occasion was the St. Patrick’s 
Day celebration in Boston which on 
the same day in the past has honored 
such outstanding Americans as 
Speaker John W. McCormack, Su- 
preme Judicial Court Clerk John E. 
Powers, South Boston District Court 
Judge Joseph F. Feeney, Longshore- 
men’s International Vice President 
John F. Moran, and former Attorney 
General Edward McCormack. 

In announcing the Distinguished 
American Award to John English, the 
South Boston Tribune told a story 
which is very familiar to those who 
make up the 1.8 million member 
Teamsters Union: 

“If you were alive about 60 years 
ago in Boston,” the newspaper said, 
“you might have seen a tall, ramrod 
straight young man hurrying a two- 
horse Metropolitan Coal Company 
wagon through the streets. 

Dawn to Dusk 

“His face and clothes blackened 
with the grime of his load, this South 
Boston Irishman worked the usual 
dawn-to-dusk working day of the la- 
boring man. 

“Today, that same man, John F. 
English of South Boston, sits behind a 
polished desk in Washington, D. C., in 
the new Teamster headquarters build- 
ing administering one of the two of- 
fices of the largest labor union in the 
world.” 

Teamsters are well acquainted with 
the rest of the story of the man who 
served as an officer of his local union 
so well that he became an Interna- 
tional Union Vice President, resigned 



John F. English 


to become an auditor for the Union, 
and when death took General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer John Gillespie in 
January, 1946, English was named to 


the unexpired term. A year later, at 
the next convention, the former Boston 
coal wagon driver was elected to the 
position for a full term. He has been 
returned to that office at every union 
convention since. 

Although not always in agreement 
with the nation’s press, the general 
concensus throughout the 1.8 million 
member Teamsters Union is that the 
South Boston Tribune could not have 
made a better selection than it did 
when it awarded John F. English it’s 
sixth annual Distinguished American 
award for 1967. 

He’s been a distinguished American 
in the Teamsters for the past 63 years. 

• White Collar 

Teamster Local 102 of Newark, 
N. J., recently gained recognition from 
Rheingold Brewery in Orange, N. J., 
to represent 17 office and clerical 
workers, according to Ben Merker, 
secretary-treasurer of the local union. 


Hoff a Scholarships 

The screening committee of the James R. Hoffa scholarship fund, last month 
put the finishing touches on screening more than 5,000 applications, and will 
announce winners in the June issue of the International Teamster magazine. 
The John F. English Endowment has already been designated for Boston College. 
Shown here is the screening committee, all directors of admission at 
their respective institutions. Left to right, are Dr. Charles A. Lyons, Howard Uni- 
versity; Dr. Catherine Rich, Catholic University; and The Rev. Joseph F. Sweeney, 
S.J., Georgetown University. With the committee, standing left to right are, 
Joseph Konowe, assistant to Teamster General President James R. Hoffa; General 
Vice President Frank E. Fitzsimmons; Ann Robinson, Teamster librarian; General 
Secretary Treasurer John F. English; and William Mullenholz, Teamster comptroller. 
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The Ladies Speak 


Motorcade from Texas- Louisiana Makes 
Teamster Views Known on Capitol Hill 



DRIVE Motorcades started coming 
to Washington again, last month, 
when the Teamster wives from Texas 
and Louisiana hit the nation’s capital 
to let their legislative views be known. 

On hand to lend a hand in the 
planning and to give counsel was 
Josephine Hoffa, wife of General 
President James R. Hoffa and presi- 
dent of National DRIVE Ladies Aux- 
iliary. 

Climax of the three-day Washing- 
ton visit by the DRIVE ladies was a 
banquet which was highlighted by 
addresses by Teamster General Vice 


President Frank E. Fitzsimmons, by 
Mrs. Hoffa, Senator Ralph Yarbor- 
ough, and Congressmen Jim Wright, 
George Bush, John Dowdy, and Rob- 
ert Eckhardt, of Texas, and Joe Wag- 
goner, of Louisiana. 

International Union Vice President 
Murray W. Miller, Director of the 
Southern Conference of Teamsters, 
was on hand and introduced Fitzsim- 
mons to the banquet attendants. Fitz- 
simmons left negotiations to address 
the group and then returned to the 
bargaining table for an all-night 
session. 


Josephine Hoffa, 
Wife of General 
President James 
R. Hoffa and 
president of Na- 
tional DRIVE Lad- 
ies Auxiliary, cuts 
the ribbon to sig- 
nal the beginning 
of a series of 
DRIVE motor- 
cades to Washing- 
ton, D.C. First Mo- 
torcade to hit 
Capitol Hill to ex- 
press Teamster 
views on legisla- 
movement. 
tive issues came 
from Texas and 
Louisiana. Mrs. 
Hoffa leads Team- 
ster wives across 
the country in 
their effort to put 
political and legis- 
lative punch into 
the Teamster 

Fitzsimmons, recalling that it was 
Jimmy and Jo Hoffa who spear- 
headed the founding of DRIVE across 
the country in a Teamster move for 
greater legislative and political effec- 
tiveness, urged the DRIVE ladies to 
carry on the good work they had done 
in Washington when they return to 
their homes. 

“We must carry the story of Jimmy 
Hoffa — a political prisoner — to the 
people of this nation,” Fitzsimmons 
declared. 

The General Vice President related 
that, just the week before the ban- 


A lighter moment at DRIVE Motorcade banquet for Mrs. Texas Senator Ralph Yarborough greets Teamster General 

Hoffa, Teamster General Vice President Frank E. Fitzsim- Vice President Frank E. Fitzsimmons at DRIVE banquet, 

mons, standing, and International Union Vice President and Looking on are Vice President Miller and National DRIVE 

Southern Conference Director Murray W. Miller. Director Carlos Moore. The senator had high praise for 

DRIVE. 



DRIVE 



Chatting with Sen. Allen Ellender (D-La.) and representing Local 568, left to 
right, are K. E. Myers, president of Local 568; Mrs. Julia T. Sciara; William M. 
Hays, 568 secretary-treasurer; Miss Lena Sciara; Mrs. William M. Hays; and Mrs. 
K. E. Myers. 


quet, the government had admitted 
wiretapping a co-defendant with Hoffa 
in the Chicago case. 

“Who, in his wildest imagination,” 
Fitzsimmons asked, “could believe that 
the prosecutors would use wiretapping 
in the many, many instances (some 
200 cases are under review and 16 
have been admitted to) and yet re- 
frain from wiretapping Hoffa when he 
was the most wanted political target 
in the last 20 years.” 

Speaking of the current renewal of 
the National Master Freight Agree- 
ment, Fitzsimmons declared that he 
and the national bargaining committee 
had carried out plans laid down over 
the last 30 years by Hoffa and his 
close associates. 

The General Vice President vowed 
that nothing has changed in the In- 
ternational Union, that policies of the 
past are the policies of the future, 
and that the story of the frameup of 
Jimmy Hoffa must be carried by 
Teamsters to their neighbors and 
friends across the land. 

He charged the DRIVE organiza- 
tion with the responsibility in their 
Washington visits to get the message 
to the Congress that employers are 
using negotiations today, not to reach 
an agreement on a contract, but to 
create a crisis from which they hope 
to secure anti-strike legislation from 
the Congress. 

Senator Yarborough praised the 
Teamsters leaders in the continuing 
fight to bring prosperity not only to 
their own members, but to working 
people everywhere. 


Yarborough was high in his praise 
of Teamster legislative activity on be- 
half of the minimum wage bill passed 
in the last Congress. He called it one 
of the great pieces of social legisla- 
tion passed since the first minimum 
wage bill was passed during the first 
Franklin Roosevelt administration in 
1935. 

Mrs. Hoffa, recalling the early days 
of DRIVE when she and her husband 
toured the country establishing 
DRIVE units in local unions and joint 
councils, declared: 

“Today, in many cities, the best 
trained group of election workers is 
the DRIVE Ladies Auxiliary. Re- 
sults in federal, state, and local elec- 
tions prove you have learned your 
job and are now a vital force in the 
political life of your states and com- 
munities. 

Our Task 

“We must dedicate ourselves to 
making members of Congress under- 
stand how almost 2 million Teamster 
families feel about wage levels, cost 
of living, about the security of our 
husbands’ jobs and about the general 
welfare of a]] working men and 
women. 

“That is our task, and I want to 
thank you all for doing your part,” 
Mrs. Hoffa declared. 

During their stay in Washington, 
D. C., the DRIVE ladies visited with 
their congressmen and senators, 
studied politics and legislative action 
in DRIVE conducted seminars, and 
took time out for visiting some of 


the many historical sites in and around 
the nation’s capital. 

Providing leadership for the Mo- 
torcade were Ted Garcia, Local 968 
business agent; Walt Breeland, Local 
968 business agent; Damon Stevens, 
secretary-treasurer, Local 767; Wil- 
liam M. Hays, secretary-treasurer, 
Local 568; K. E. Myers, president, 
Local 568; Charles Haddock, presi- 
dent, Local 745. 

H. E. Ezell, secretary-treasurer, 
Local 567; Ray Shafer, vice president, 
Joint Council 58; R. B. Moon, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Local 949; E. J. 
Cherryhomes, secretary-treasurer, Lo- 
cal 577; W. L. Piland, secretary- 
treasurer, Joint Council 80; J. O. All- 
good, secretary-treasurer, Local 47; 
Joe Dixon, Texas Conference DRIVE 
Director. 


A Note From 
'Jo' Hoffa 

Dear Teamsters: 

These are busy days — and dangerous 
ones for Teamsters — in the Congress of 
the United States. I say they are dan- 
gerous because there will be attempts 
for anti-strike legislation and determined 
efforts to undermine every piece of pub- 
lic welfare legislation which is important 
to every American. 

I remember each day the words of 
your General President and my husband 
that: “Even though this is 1967 we are 
meeting the same kind of resistance in 
freight negotiations that we met when 
we fought on the picketline for our first 
contracts.” 

Nearly everyday, as trade unions try 
in negotiations to obtain decent wages 
and conditions for a good day’s work, 
we hear congressmen and senators call- 
ing for us to settle peacefully or there 
will be anti-strike legislation. They never 
seem to care what kind of settlement we 
get, just so we settle and don’t bother 
anyone. 

We must fight to hold our gains and 
to preserve the freedom to bargain col- 
lectively and to get welfare legislation 
which will benefit the entire country. 

We can do this through DRIVE. We 
sre gaiaiug in strength every day, with 
more members taking up the challenge 
to fight for what we already have. 

Won’t you join with us, if you are 
not a member of DRIVE? Seek out 
your steward or your local union of- 
ficers. Sign a DRIVE membership 
checkoff card. Join us today in our bat- 
tle to keep America free and in our 
battle to spread prosperity to everyone. 
It’s in the Teamster tradition. 

/s/ ‘Jo’ Hoffa 
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JOHN T. O BRIEN 


D e, pqa^ in rcucIauuTi ui Lato; ani Iviuiisiivil Union Council 

unanimously adopted a resolution mourning the death “of a long-time associate 
in the work of organized labor” — the late John T. (Sandy) O’Brien, Teamsters 
Union Vice President who died last March 31st. 

Stipulating that the resolve should be made a part of the permanent records 
of the Chicago federation, the declaration stated: 

“RESOLVED: By the Chicago Federation of Labor and Industrial Union 
Council, in meeting assembled Tuesday, April 4, 1967, that we express our 
regret at the passing of John T. (Sandy) O’Brien, who gave a half-century of 
service to all working people . . 



John T. O’Brien 


March 31, 1967, was a sad day for 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters when death took its first 
vice president John T. O’Brien, of 
Chicago. 

O’Brien, who had attended a meet- 
ing of the policy committee of the Na- 
tional Master Freight Bargaining Com- 
mittee in Washington, D. C., the day 
before, was found dead of a heart 
attack in his home in Chicago. He 
left the meeting in Washington, ill, and 
returned to Chicago by plane. 

He was 72. 

When he first became a Teamster 
at the age of 16 as a helper on a horse- 
drawn beer truck in Chicago, John T. 
‘Sandy’ O’Brien had no idea that he 
would ascend to the position of first 
vice president of the world’s largest 
trade union. 

At the time of his death he was also 
vice president of the Central Confer- 
ence of Teamsters and secretary-treas- 
urer of Teamster Local 710 in Chi- 
cago, and a member of the policy 
committee of the National Master 
Freight Negotiating Committee. 

O’Brien was born in Chicago in 
1895, the third of nine children. The 
untimely death of his father forced 
him to leave school and go to work as 


a messenger for the Wabash Railroad 
at the tender age of 13. 

In his spare time, he did a lot of 
boxing and, typically, excelled in the 
sport so well that he went on to box 
professionally. 

All the while, he remained a card- 
carrying Teamster, and it was not too 
many years until he became a trustee 
of Local 710. Later, he was elected 
recording secretary, and then secre- 
tary-treasurer in 1922. 

When he first took over as secre- 
tary-treasurer, the local union had only 
about 625 members. Mainly because 
of his leadership, the local union has 
grown to some 16,000 members. It 
became the first Chicago union to or- 
ganize and win a contract for white 
collar workers. 

In the turbulent cab driver days of 
the 1920’s, O’Brien received an un- 
usual assignment from then Interna- 
tional General President Dan Tobin. 
It was to take over the reins of the 
Checker Cab Company until the firm’s 
difficulties with labor were straightened 
out. Eleven months later, O’Brien had 
completed the job and returned to 
Local 710. 

In 1951, he was named a delegate 
to the 34th session of the International 
Labor Conference in Geneva, Switzer- 


land, by American Federation of 
Labor President William Green. His 
report on Communist activities in 
other European nations he visited at 
that time was a comprehensive study. 

When the Central Conference of 
Teamsters was organized, O’Brien was 
one of those instrumental in its crea- 
tion, along with Teamster General 
President James R. Hoffa. O’Brien 
lived to see the Conference grow in 
membership to over 600,000. 

In 1937, O’Brien was appointed a 
trustee of the International Union by 
President Tobin. At the next conven- 
tion, he was elected to a full term as 
trustee, and at the next convention, 
O’Brien was elected an International 
Union Vice President, a position he 
held with longer seniority than any 
other vice president at the time of his 
death. He was reelected at the 1966 
convention without opposition. 

Services for O’Brien were held April 
4th at St. Ethelreda Church, in Chi- 
cago. Burial was in Holy Sepulchre 
Cemetery. 

Survivors include his widow, Mar- 
garet, a daughter, Mrs. Helen Joyce; 
two brothers, William and James; and 
two sisters, Kathleen and Mrs. Mar- 
garet Susick. 
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Ray Schoessling 
Appointed 
IBT Vice President 


RAY SCHOESSLING, president of 
Teamster Joint Council 25 in Chica- 
go, 111., has been appointed to a posi- 
tion on the General Executive Board 
of the International Union. 

General Vice President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons named Schoessling to 
succeed the late John T. (Sandy) 
O’Brien, also of Chicago, who died 
last March 31st. 

In announcing the appointment of 
Schoessling as a new International 
Vice President, Fitzsimmons declared: 

“Schoessling will be a credit to the 
Teamsters General Executive Board 
because of his long years of experience 
in the Teamster movement and the 
respect he has earned on a nationwide 
basis from the labor movement as a 
whole.” 

Schoessling, born the son of a union 
man April 27, 1905, in Des Plaines, 
111., a suburb of Chicago, has been 
president of the 150,000-member Joint 
Council 25 since 1953 and has served 
as president of Teamster Local 744, 
Beer and Beverage Drivers in Chicago, 
since 1936. 

In 1958, he was appointed a general 
organizer for the International Union 
by General President James R. Hoffa. 
He has long served as secretary-treas- 
urer of the Teamsters Union National 
Division of Brewery and Soft Drink 
Workers. 

The new vice president knows well 
the meanings of work and trade union- 
ism. His first full-time job was as a 
freight clerk for a railroad. He later 
took a job as a truck helper for a 
brewing company and in 1929 at the 
young age of 24 was elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Keg Beer Drivers 
Union Local 344 of the Brewery 
Workers. 

Instrumental in merging the Keg 



Beer Drivers with the Bottled Beer 
Drivers in 1930, Schoessling brought 
the union’s membership to 300. With 
repeal of prohibition in 1933, the 
union grew rapidly and in 1938, 
Schoessling brought the union into the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters as Local 744. Through the years 
he has been consistently reelected as 
president of the local union which 
now includes soft drink bottlers and 
drivers, bottled-water drivers, and 
other workers in the beverage indus- 
try. 

In 1941, Schoessling was appointed 
recording secretary of Joint Council 
25 to fill an unexpired term. He was 
twice reelected to that post. In 1951, 
he was elected secretary-treasurer of 
the joint council, and then served a 
short period as an interim president 
before his election to that office in 
1955. He has since been reelected 
steadily to the joint council presidency 
without opposition. 

Schoessling’s skills as an organizer 
and administrator have resulted in as- 
signments bringing him into contact 
with Teamsters and other trade union- 
ists throughout the nation. 

While laden with a heavy Teamster 
schedule, Schoessling has always found 
time for civic and community services 
that have won him renown in Chica- 


Ray Schoessling 

go and throughout the state of Illinois. 

Last August, Schoessling was ap- 
pointed by Chicago Mayor Richard 
Daley to serve on the Metropolitan 
Fair and Exposition Authority, and 
has accepted numerous other appoint- 
ments for various civic posts through 
the years. 

In the community, he has worked 
hard to stimulate organized labor’s 
interest in the welfare of retarded 
children, cerebral palsied youngsters, 
school dropouts, the Boy Scouts, and 
the rehabilitation and employment of 
former convicts. 

Among organizations that have giv- 
en awards to Schoessling for his activi- 
ties are: The Better Boys Foundation, 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, the American Legion, and 
the Chicago Junior Assn., of Com- 
merce and Industry. 

Perhaps one of the warmest recog- 
nitions Schoessling has received 
through the years came when more 
than 5,000 persons attended a testi- 
monial dinner in his honor two years 
ago. 

Schoessling currently is a member 
of the leadership committee oversee- 
ing Chicago’s participation in the war 
on poverty. 

Schoessling and his wife, Josephine, 
are the proud parents of six children. 
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New Trustee 

William Presser Spends Life 
In Service of Fellow Workers 


William Presser, who was appointed 
to the position of International Union 
Trustee by General President James 
R. Hoffa upon the retirement of John 
Rohrich, has spent his life in the serv- 
ice of others. 



William Presser 


A life-long resident of Cleveland, 
Ohio, Presser was born July 14, 1907. 
He became a member of the Hatters 
Union of North America in 1926, 
after serving as an apprentice for two 
years. 

He was a business representative 
for the Dry Cleaners, AFL, from 
1927, until the formation of the 
present Dry Cleaners International 
Union in the early 1930’s. Presser 
also served as a representative in the 
formation and chartering of that In- 
ternational Union. 

In 1934, Presser left the Dry Clean- 
ers to organize in the vending field. 
His organizing efforts in the vending 
field were chartered under the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers until 1953. 

In 1953, under an agreement be- 
tween the IBEW and the Teamsters, 
Presser brought his vending organiza- 
tion under the jurisdiction of the 
Teamsters. 

Two years later, Presser ran for 
office in Joint Council 41, and was 


elected, and has been elected every 
election since. 

Today he serves as president of the 
Ohio Conference of Teamsters, presi- 
dent of Joint Council 41, secretary- 
treasurer of the Central States Drivers 
Council, and board member of the 
Central State Pension Fund. He is 
president of Cleveland Teamster 
Local 555. 

Teamsterism is a family affair at 
the Presser home. William’s wife, 
Faye, is president of Joint Council 
41’s DRIVE Ladies Auxiliary (the 
political and legislative arm of the 
Teamsters). 

The Pressers have four children and 
seven grandchildren, and when not 
involved in Teamster activities spend 
their time in family affairs. 

• Almond Ballot 

A majority of workers at California 
Almond Orchards, Inc., in Paso 
Robles, Calif., recently voted for rep- 
resentation by Teamster Local 381 in 
a National Labor Relations Board 
election. 

Ben H. Sanders, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 381, said the ballot count 
was 43 to 33 in favor of the Team- 
sters. The almond processing com- 
pany employs 100 workers at its sea- 
sonal peak. 

• Dallas Victory 

Telephone girls, dispatchers, and 
cashiers employed by Yellow Cab of 
Dallas, Inc., recently voted unani- 
mously for representation by Team- 
ster Local 745 in a National Labor 
Relations Board ballot. 

W. L. Piland, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 745, said 29 were eligible to 
cast votes. The tally was 28 to 0 for 
the local union. 

• Tire Ballot 

By a 2-to-l majority, workers at 
Abex-American Brakeshoe, a tire 
mold manufacturer in Santa Maria, 
Calif., voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 381 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election. 


Ben H. Sanders, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 381, said there were 38 
eligible to ballot. The vote was 20 
to 10 for the Teamsters. The unit 
is composed of tire mold operators, 
welders, warehouse clerks, and jani- 
torial workers. 

• Local Cartage 

Truck drivers, helpers, and ware- 
housemen employed by Texas Motor 
Lines in Dallas, Tex., a local cartage 
firm, voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 745 in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election. 

W. L. Piland, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 745, said 25 were eligible to 
vote. The tally was 15 to 10 for the 
local union. 

• In New Orleans 

Warehousemen employed by Grin- 
ned Co., Inc., of New Orleans, La., 
recently voted for representation by 
Teamster Local 270 in a National 
Labor Relations Board election. 

Charles D. Winters, president of 
Local 270, said the ballot count was 
7 to 5 as all 12 employees voted. 
The company distributes pipes and 
valves to wholesalers. 


Retires 



Alois T. Wensel (left) recently was given 
a gold withdrawal card from Teamster 
Local 96 of Oakland, Calif., upon his 
retirement after 54 years in the news- 
paper delivery business. Wensel started 
his career delivering newspapers with 
a horse and buggy. Shown making the 
presentation at a testimonial dinner for 
Wensel is Elton Bovey, Local 96 busi- 
ness representative. 
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James P. Hoffa, son of Teamster General President James 
R. Hoffa, is shown as he addressed an overflow meeting 
of Teamster Joint Council 43 stewards. Young Hoffa, re- 
cently named Democratic nominee for a seat in the Michigan 


legislature, declared that his father's political enemies have 
“gotten their pound of flesh." He is flanked by Teamster 
General Vice President Frank E. Fitzsimmons, and Joint 
Council 43 Secretary-Treasurer Robert Holmes. 


Politically Sentenced 


Jt. Council 43 Stewards Hear Hoffa 
Pledge to Return to Service of Workers 


MORE than 3100 stewards of Joint 
Council 43, in Detroit, sat in shocked 
disbelief Sunday, March 12th, follow- 
ing the imprisonment of Teamster 
General President James R. Hoffa. 

They had not believed that the 
government would send the leader of 
the world’s largest labor union to jail 
on the testimony of a turncoat in- 
former, thus making Hoffa the 
country’s first political prisoner in 
over 20 years. 

They heard their leader’s voice, 
recorded on tape the day before 
U. S. Marshals led Hoffa off to prison 
to begin his political sentence. The 
message they heard was a touching 
and heartrending promise by Hoffa 
to return to the truck driver, the 
warehousemen, the members of the 
Teamsters, “because I don’t ever 
intend to retire from the honorable 
and essential job of representing work- 
ing people in their battle to get a fair 
share of the fruits of their production 
and service.” 

The entire text of Hoffa’s message 
was carried on the cover of the April 
issue of the International Teamster 
magazine. 

In addition to General Vice Presi- 
dent Frank E. Fitzsimmons, the meet- 
ing was attended by top union leaders 
from several other unions, and U. S. 
Congressman John Conyers, Democrat 
from Detroit’s first district. The meet- 


ing was chaired by International 
Union Vice President Robert Holmes. 

A featured speaker at the meeting 
was James P. Hoffa, the son of the 
General President. Despite his youth, 
young Hoffa received the respect and 
the attention of the trade union 
veterans in the meeting. 

Young Hoffa told the group that 
“the people after my father have 
gotten their pound of flesh.” 

Rep. Conyers declared: 

“Adam Clayton Powell is being 
tossed out of Congress, and Jimmy 
Hoffa is being tossed into jail, so you 



Teamster General Vice President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons reported to stewards 
on progress of negotiations for new 
freight agreement. 


might also toss out part of the U. S. 
Constitution for men of color and 
men of labor.” 

Holmes declared: 

“Meetings like this are to keep 
the union’s rank-and-file informed of 
events in the union, especially with 
President Hoffa being railroaded to 
jail.” 

Myra Wolfgang, vice president of 
Hotel, Restaurant, and Bartenders 
International Union, declared: 

“Hoffa won’t be alone because this 
is not a Teamster fight; it is a fight 
of the whole American labor move- 
ment. It concerns . . . erosion of civil 
rights, and civil liberties. Indifference 
is what we have to battle.” 

Perhaps the most stirring words 
came from Steward John White, an 
over-the-road driver who spoke with 
gratitude in his heart for the things 
Jimmy Hoffa has done for the work- 
ing man over the years: 

“This frameup against our Inter- 
national President that put him in jail 
must be taken to the American people 
who will be the ones who really decide 
how long he will stay in that prison 
and how safe he will be there. 

“There must be an amnesty move- 
ment to get him out. We must 
learn the lessons of the Tom Mooney, 
Warren Billings frame ups, how un- 
justly they were incarcerated. It was a 
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William E. Bufalino, long-time attorney for Teamster General President James 
R. Hoffa, told the stewards that the battle line has been drawn. “It is up to 
you to take a firm position, to let your voice be heard while the voice of our 
great leader is stilled by the enemies of labor.” 


world-wide amnesty campaign that 
finally freed them. 

“It won’t be those courts who sent 
him there . . . that will free Hoffa 
and give him justice ... It will be 
the 1.8 million members of this 
union, the rest of the labor movement, 
and the American people who will 
get Hoffa out,” White said. 

Chairman Holmes added: 

“There will be no complacency in 
this situation; you mark my words on 
that.” 


May 1st was Law Day, U.S.A., and 
the news media of America blazoned 
the message that “No man is above 
the law and no man is below it.” . . . 

We have no quarrel with the mes- 
sage, but we wonder how sincerely it 
is believed by many of those who pro- 
claim it. 

It would seem to this newspaper 
that those who are involved in the 
practice of the law — members of the 
U.S. and N.H. bar associations, law 
school professors, jurists — would be 
the first to speak out when the law is 
twisted into an ugly instrument of 
persecution, as has occurred in the 


General Vice President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons, seconding all the words 
on Hoffa’s behalf, gave a review of 
bargaining for renewal of the Na- 
tional Master Freight Agreement as 
it had progressed up to the date of 
the meeting. 

The stewards then passed a resolu- 
tion to make funds available for 
the Hoffa family from the Michigan 
Conference of Teamsters, if needed, 
and to help Hoffa win an early 
release. 


trial and imprisonment of James 
Riddle Hoffa. 

Those who are trained in the law, 
those who claim to have respect for 
the law, should be able to rise above 
the personal consideration of whether 
they like the James Hoffa caricature 
that has been drawn for them by 
those representatives of the news 
media who have succumbed to Bobby 
Kennedy’s hate-Hoffa crusade. 

The issues involved in the Hoffa 
case transcend personalities, for when- 
ever the law is perverted it threatens 
not only its immediate victims but 
also the very pillars of free govern- 
ment. 


f 


These issues are even more impor- 
tant than the question of whether 
Hoffa did or did not tamper with a 
jury in a trial concerning the owner- 
ship, by Mrs. Hoffa, of a truck-leasing 
firm. As a practical matter, the ques- 
tion of innocence or guilt has never 
been answered — and it is essential to 
the preservation of equal justice that 
all men be considered innocent until 
they are proved guilty. 

The question of innocence or guilt 
could not be established — and perhaps 
may never be settled — for one reason: 
The government selected as its major 
witness one Edward Grady Partin, a 
man who is incapable of telling the 
truth, a man who was deliberately 
planted in the Hoffa camp and paid 
by the Justice Department to snoop 
on Hoffa’s conferences with his at- 
torneys, a man who — in the words of 
U.S. Supreme Court Chief Justice 
Earl Warren — was “a jailbird languish- 
ing in a Louisiana jail under indict- 
ments for such state and federal 
crimes as embezzlement, kidnapping, 
and manslaughter and soon to be 
charged with perjury and assault,” 
and who was used by the government 
“not for the purpose of testifying to 
something that had already happened, 
but rather for the purpose of informa- 
tion to see if crimes would in the 
future be committed.” 

Without Partin, the Justice Depart- 
ment’s case collapses. With Partin, 
justice collapses. 

In the courtroom, the jury was pre- 
vented from hearing testimony that 
would have impeached Partin’s story. 
Thus, not only did the jury not hear 
about his background as a thug, but 
also they were shielded from the fact 
that the Justice Department was pay- 
ing Partin’s alimony payments to his 
ex-wife. 

In the Hoffa case it was not the law 
that was at fault; it was the greedy 
and ambitious politicians who sub- 
verted the law to their own purposes. 

We believe that students who hear 
and learn the bitter truth of what 
happens when the law is made the 
footstool of political ambition will 
mature into young men and women 
who will understand that public re- 
spect for the law increases and de- 
creases in direct proportion to the 
respect for law shown by those who 
are charged with administering it. 


Law Without Justice Is Fraud 

(Reprinted from Manchester Union Leader) 
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I am very proud to be among the friends 
of Jimmy Hoff a. Still prouder am I that 
I am numbered among the friends of Jimmy 
Hoffa. 

On Tuesday, March 7, 1967, the manacles 
were placed on the first political prisoner 
in this country’s history in the past two 
generations. 

It was my sad privilege to be the last 
friendly person whose hand was gripped by 
him. As he passed through the U.S. Mar- 
shal’s office, I leaned over and whispered 
to him. 

“Jimmy, I will never give up until you are 
free.” 

He clasped my hand with that vice-like 
grip of his, and he said to me — and these 
were the last words he spoke as a free man: 

“Thanks Danny, you won’t be alone.” 
And now I know that I am not alone. Look- 
ing at your eager faces I know what Jimmy 
meant when he said: 

“Danny, you won’t be alone.” Nor will 
all of us be alone because when this trav- 
esty of justice, this miscarriage of the law, 
is told to the American people in a way 
wherein the truth is revealed, then there 
will be uncounted legions standing with us, 
because at times, justice may seem to falter, 
but never does it fail. To understand the 
depth of my feelings in this matter, I must 
tell you something about myself. Because 
the way a man thinks and the way his 
opinions are formed, are the sum total of 
his heritage, his environment, and his ex- 
perience. 

Where Men Breathe Free 

I am a child of two immigrants who came 
to this country at the turn of the century 
to flee the oppression endured by their 
people for over 700 years. They were lured 
to this country by the light that shines 
from the Statue of Liberty. And they were 
beckoned here by the message that that 
light proclaims to all the world, to all the 
downtrodden, to come to the land where 
men breathe free. 

At 10 years of age, in 1880, my mother 
worked in a textile mill, 72 hours a week, 
for the equivalent of $1.25 a week. My 
father, in the same year, at 12 years of age, 
worked as a chipper in an iron foundry for 
an additional 25 cents a week. 

Those things are not common today, in 
fact, they scarcely exist, and the reason 


Daniel B. Maher, long-time attor- 
ney for Teamster General Presi- 
dent James R. Hoffa, delivered the 
following address before more 
than 3100 job stewards of Team- 
ster Joint Council No. 43, Sunday, 
March 12, 1967. 
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The good book tells us that Judas cast 
away the 30 pieces of silver and then had 
the decency to go out and hang himself. 
Someday, somewhere, and sometime, we 
will wrest the truth from the betrayer of 
Jimmy Hoffa. We consign him for the 
moment to the wretchedness of his own 
conscience. 

I am not going to recount to you the trial 
of Jimmy Hoffa. What I am going to tell 
you are simple, naked, unassailable facts 
that are on the records of three courts in 
this country. 

There are certain things in the American 
way of life that are basic. There is nothing 
difficult about the basic problems of the 
law. We all have the right to due process 
which simply means, fairness by the gov- 
ernment in the treatment of a citizen. 

We have the right to our counsel and the 
right to talk with them freely and without 
interference, just as we talk to our rabbi, 
minister, priest, or doctor. 

We have the right to subpoena witnesses 
in our defense. 

What I now tell you are facts that are 
supported by affidavits. Facts which we 
have learned since the trial, and facts which 
will demonstrate that the so-called trial of 
Jimmy Hoffa was nothing other than a 
political assassination. 

On December 18, 1964, we filed an affi- 
davit in the court in Chattanooga, which 
stated that one Sidney Simpson, who was 
a cell mate of Partin in Baton Rouge, had 
information that Partin was addicted to 
heroin during the years in question. Simp- 
son had been subpoenaed as a witness in 
Chattanooga. He arrived there. He went 
to Partin’s hotel. In the presence of two 


. . . in 1953, Vice 
President Hoffa at 
an !BT genera! ex- 
ecutive board 
meeting. 


that they do not exist is because there were 
men who lived and men who thought like 
Jimmy Hoffa does. 

The first act of violence I ever experi- 
enced was when I was about three or four 
years old. I saw a man unmercifully beaten 
by three strike breakers from a factory 
across the street from where I lived. 

I have seen wives, the mother’s of chil- 
dren, trudging off to the mills to put bread 
on the table for their children when their 
husbands were stricken ill, or disabled, be- 
cause there was no such thing as compensa- 
tion then for the injured or the ill, or the 
disabled. 

That is not true anymore, because there 

thought and 


were men who lived, 
acted like Jimmy Hoffa 

In 1932, in the depth of the depression, 
I saw men with families — who considered 
themselves fortunate — take a job at $10 a 
week and then have their pay cut to $9 
a week. 

Betrayed by a Handshake 

I organized a union in 1932. I know what 
recrimination and retaliation from manage- 
ment means and I am happy to say that I 
also learned how to respond to it. 

As a child I was taught the principles of 
American Government and what freedom 
really meant. I was taught that as well and 
as diligently as I was taught my prayers. 

Now, with that background, I will give 
you some facts and some opinions. 

The greatest man who ever lived was 
betrayed by a kiss. The name of the be- 
trayer was Judas Iscariot. 

The greatest labor leader in American 
history was betrayed by a handshake ac- 
cepted by him as that of friendship from a 
fellow member of his union. 


. . . early in the game, Hoffa questioned National Cash 
Register representative, upon installing mechanized book- 
keeping in Detroit. 



deputy United States Marshals. He was 
told to say nothing, when he was inter- 
viewed by defense counsel. He refused to 
talk. 

Now this Simpson swore he had actually 
seen Partin inject dope into his body. He 
had seen the hypodermic syringes. He had 
seen the heroin capsules or powders, and 
Partin had admitted to Simpson that he 
was a dope addict and that the FBI had 
helped him get off the dope. 

Simpson also swore that when he was 
in the cell with Partin, after some three 
days on some other charges, Partin said: 

“I know a way to get out of here. They 
want Jimmy Hoff a more than they want 
me.” 

Simpson said to him, “What do you know 
about Jimmy Hoffa?” 

Partin said, “What I don’t know, I can 
make up.” 

Every Plan 

This information came to us in Septem- 
ber, some three or four months after the 
conviction. We submitted it to the court 
immediately. A hearing to prove those 
charges was requested and denied. That 
case is now pending in the Sixth Circuit. 

In November of 1964, we obtained actual 
reports of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. These actual notes from the Depart- 
ment of Justice showed that from Janu- 
ary 1963 prior to Jimmy’s indictment, 
and until October of 1963, the Department 
of Justice had a man in the office of Mr. 
Osborn, in Nashville, who was Jimmy’s 
local counsel, and he was reporting to the 
FBI and one Walter Sheridan, a special 
assistant to the Attorney General. Every 
single plan, every single scrap of informa- 

. . . always a favorite with the youngsters, Hoffa in 1954 
presented plaque to Teamster-sponsored hockey team. 




... in 1957, 
Hoffa delivers his 
acceptance 
speech to dele- 
gates who had 
just elected him 
General President 
of the Teamsters. 


tion was passed through that office. 

We filed this information in the courts in 
1964, December 18th. We requested a hear- 
ing to prove these charges. The hearing 
was denied. That case is now pending in 
the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals. 

In December of 1966, we obtained infor- 
mation that not only did they have a spy 
in the office of defense counsel, but that all 
through 1963 before and after the indict- 
ment, the Department of Justice agents 
were not only tapping the telephones of 
Mr. Hoffa and his counsel, but they were 
actually bugging the conference rooms 
where the lawyers were discussing the case 
and interviewing their clients. This infor- 
mation did not come from any crackpots. 
The persons who heard the tapes of those 
telephone conversations and personal con- 
sultations between Jimmy and his lawyer 
were a retired Chief of Detectives of Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia; a Captain of Police 
named Albert Payden, of Huntington, 
West Virginia, who is a graduate of the 
FBI Police Academy; and a Mr. Cole, who 
was former Director of Personnel for the 
City of Huntington. 

A Wiretapper 

These men heard those tapes played. 
These men made affidavits that they had 
heard the tapes played. Everything that 
they said they heard on the tapes actually 
occurred because the attorneys with whom 
Jimmy was speaking at the time have all 
recalled and stated in affidavits that those 
exact conferences occurred. 

Scarcely two months ago, we found an 
informer and a wire tapper for the FBI. 
His name is Benjamin Nichols. He, in an 
affidavit, swore he had installed the elec- 
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side of Chattanooga, Tennessee. Men who 
are not Teamsters. Men who have no inter- 
est in this litigation, and men who are inter- 
ested only in seeing that the facts are 
brought before the people. 

Another juror did substantially the same 
thing. I can’t, because of time limitations, 
recite the facts of all these things. But 
this same juror expressed gratification that 
he had been able to convict Mr. Hoffa, and 
one of the most sordid parts of this whole 
thing is that in sworn affidavits, we have 


. . . in 1961, una- 
nimously reelect- 
ed, General Presi- 
dent Hoffa out- 
lined bold plans 
for national bar- 
gaining. 


charged that that jury which was sup- 
posedly impartial, that was supposed to 
perform its oath as jurors, was furnished 
with prostitutes and liquor by a United 
States Marshal. This was called to the 
attention of the court over 14 months ago. 
We asked for a hearing to prove those 
charges. No hearing was given. That case 
is pending in the Sixth Circuit. 

What I have just said is the story of how 
government agents deprived Jimmy Hoffa 
of every trace of the most sacred rights 
possessed by an American Citizen. And I 
think it is time for us to start asking some 
questions of the men in Government. In- 
deed, it is long past the time. 

Since when, in free America, can an 
American citizen be made the subject of a 
declared national policy that that citizen 
should go to jail? 

This was asserted in 1957 and repeated 
in 1960. 

Seeking a Charge 

Since when, in a free America, can per- 
sons in high places say they are going to 
put some person in jail who up to that time 

... in 1966, convention delegates adopted the Hoffa 
program and reelected him again. He and ‘Jo’ Hoffa are 
shown as they expressed their appreciation for the honors 
bestowed upon them. 


tronic transmitters in the rooms of Mr. 
Hoffa and his counsel in the Hotel Patten 
in Chattanooga; that he put taps on their 
telephone lines and put tape recorders 
downstairs so they could hear everything 
that was going on. And I want to tell you 
this — we have waited for six weeks expect- 
ing and hoping that the government would 
disavow or deny that this man Nichols was 
an FBI informer. On Friday, of this week, 
the Government filed a paper in Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, in which they said, “Yes, 
he was an informer, but he didn’t inform in 
this case.” 

On February 13, 1967, the Solicitor Gen- 


eral of the United States, in a paper filed 
in the United States Supreme Court, ad- 
mitted that government agents had lis- 
tened to conversations between Chuckie 
O’Brien and the late Jim Haggerty. 

Chuckie O’Brien was then the chief in- 
vestigator for Mr. Hoffa. He was reporting 
his activities to both Mr. Hoffa and Mr. 
Haggerty. That has been brought to the at- 
tention of the courts in Chattanooga. 

A few days before Mr. Hoffa’s trial be- 
gan, one of the persons who became a juror, 
expressed the opinion to his co-workers 
that if he got on the jury he would get 
Hoffa, and that he would see that Hoffa 
got what was coming to him, and that 
Hoffa was guilty as far as he was con- 
cerned. 

About a month after the trial he ex- 
pressed gratification that he accomplished 
what he had set out to do. He said: 

“I told you he was guilty and I meant 
what I said before, when I told you, if I got 
a chance, I was going to get him and I did 
my part and it was worth it.” He said that 
to four employees of the Dupont Plant out- 
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We tell you this, men in government, you 
may try to destroy him, but you will never 
dishonor him! 

In doing what you did to him, men in 
government, you dishonored only your- 
selves! 

You may think, men in government, that 
by throwing him in prison you will destroy 
this Union, but I tell you that there are 
100,000 men ready to stand right in his 
place! 

You may seek to destroy Jimmy Hoffa, 
but I tell you, that Jimmy Hoffa will sur- 
vive, but the shame of our government will 
last forever! 

And, men in government, you can build 
those prison walls as high as you like. But 
you’ll never shut out nor will you ever im- 
prison the ideas for which Jimmy Hoffa 
stood ! 

As your chairman has stated, I have been 
through Jimmy’s ordeals for 10 years, and 
in all that time, I have never seen him show 
the slightest sign of weakness. Always he 
showed unconquerable firmness and cour- 
age. 

I know of no man who has given his 
whole being to the cause of labor as he has 
done, and the greatest reward that can 
come to anyone who has made a great sacri- 
fice is the gratitude of those for whom he 
labored. 

So I ask you this, for that great heart 
that he always gave to all of us, let us give 
him some of our heart in return. 

For all the strength and dedication he 
has given to us, let us impart some of our 
strength to him. Go to that altar before 
which you may have chosen to worship, 
and pray for him, and when you’re praying 


. „ . 1967, Teamster General President Hoffa begins nego- 
tiations with employers for national freight agreement by 
presenting union proposals during meeting in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


had committed no offense and then those 
same men impanel 32 Grand Juries in 32 
different cities, hoping to find something 
that can form the basis of a criminal 
charge? 

Since when, in a free America, may one 
citizen in a period of seven years be accused 
of 73 different offenses in seven different 
cities, tried away from his home before for- 
eign juries, until inevitably the government 
prosecutors are successful in finding a jury 
which is willing to render a political ver- 
dict? 

Since when, in free America, do we turn 
loose the entire forces of the Government 
to put one particular citizen in prison be- 
cause he refuses to submit to unbridled 
executive powers? 

Since when, in a free America, do you es- 
tablish a special squad in the Department 
of Justice for the sole purpose of getting 
one citizen, Jimmy Hoffa. 

Isn’t this sort of practice foreign to us? 

Isn’t this the sort of thing that we 
thought was stamped out in world wars 
fought in the name of making the world 
safe for democracy? 

And I would like to ask this of men in 
government : 

Who, of you, has done one-tenth as 
much in raising the living standard of all 
the people as Jimmy Hoffa has done for his 
1,800,000 members? 

Is this the reason, men in government, 
that you seek to destroy him? 


for him, in the name of God, pray for us 
too, because if what happened to Jimmy 
Hoffa in this free country can prevail, it 
can happen to you and yours, and me and 
mine. 

Let’s give him all the fight we can for his 
freedom. Do it with your money. Do it 
with your ballots. Do it with your hearts. 
Talk to your neighbors. Talk to your broth- 
ers. Tell them the story of the mockery of 
justice that was the trial of Jimmy Hoffa, 
and when we have done this, then and only 
then, will Jimmy Hoffa be where he right- 
fully belongs, a free man, among men who 
are free. 

No, Jimmy, you’re not alone. 

The International Teamster 
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• Numbering People 


• Unionism in Government 

There are now more than a million federal em- 
ployees covered by exclusive union recognition con- 
tracts in government, according to the Civil Service 
Commission. 

The total is 219,000 more than a year ago and 
some 300,000 more than two years ago. The million 
total represents 38 percent of all federal workers. 

The number of agreements negotiated by the vari- 
ous unions totals 598, up from 410 in 1965, and 
209 in 1964. 


One of the organizations strongly in favor of a 
single identifying digit for each citizen is the Ameri- 
can Bankers Assn. 

The ABA came up with a “survey” result which 
showed that 83 per cent of 244 organizations polled 
would favor a uniform nationwide personal identi- 
fication system. 

The digit would serve as Social Security identifica- 
tion, a selective service number, driver’s permit num- 
ber, credit card number, and all the other digital 
identifications that Americans employ. 


• Unemployment Rates 

Unemployment rates in the United States and 
Canada continue to exceed most other major indus- 
trial countries in the world, according to the Labor 
Department. 

Joblessness in the U.S. last year averaged 3.9 per 
cent of the workforce. The rate in Canada was 3.6. 

After adjustment to the U.S. definitions, the un- 
employment rates in other major countries were: 
Great Britain, 3.4 per cent; Italy, 2.7 per cent; 
France, 2.4 per cent; Sweden, 1.7 per cent; Japan, 
1.1 percent; and Germany, 0.4 per cent. 


• RTW Kayoed 

The Massachusetts House of Representatives re- 
cently rejected by a unanimous vote a proposal to 
ban union shop agreements in the Bay State. 

Voting 210 to 0, the lawmakers rejected the “right- 
to-work” bill as even the sponsor, a Republican, 
voted against the measure. 

The sponsor said he had introduced the bill only 
at the request of a constituent. 


• Four-Lane Machine 

The Government has agreed to underwrite a study 
to determine whether it is feasible to change a high- 
way building machine to work over 4 lanes instead 
of 2. 

The Economic Development Administration agreed 
to put up $35,426 for the study if Industrial Engi- 
neering Development, Inc., adds $8,285. 

A prototype of the machine has been used in 
building several highway, airport runway, and canal 
jobs. It is presently limited to a 35-foot width. The 
plan is to modify it to a 54-foot width. 


• Vending Increases 

Vending machines, which accounted for about 24 
per cent of total volume of soft drink sales last year, 
are expected to increase their share of the volume 
this year. 

Soft Drinks, industry publication, reported that a 
total of 943,000 can and bottle vending machines 
were on location in 1966 — some 31,000 more than 
in the previous year. 

Consumers purchased $514 million worth of bot- 
tled and canned soft drinks from machines in 1966. 
Paper cup volume, meanwhile, amounted to $300 
million. 


• Computer and Taxes 

This year for the first time, computers are check- 
ing all federal income tax returns, according to 
Robert L. Jack, assistant commissioner of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. 

In discussing the impact of the computer on taxa- 
tion, Jack made perhaps the understatement of the 
year when he said enthusiastically: 

“An entire, new way of life has been opened up 
for all of us.” 


• Lending Law Works 

The chairman of the Massachusetts Consumers 
Council has urged Congress to pass “strong truth-in- 
lending legislation,” adding that a new interest dis- 
closure law in his state has not hurt legitimate busi- 
ness. 

“The banks are really finding that this is helping 
them,” said Edward R. Willett recently. “They were 
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one of the strong opponents of the law and now 
they seem to be becoming strong supporters.” 


• Congressional Secrecy 

A compilation by the Congressional Record shows 
that committees of Congress held 386 — some 45 per 
cent — of their 861 meetings in closed sessions during 
the first months of this year. 

In 1966, committee hearings were closed 42 per 
cent of the time during the entire session. 

The House is more secretive than the Senate. 
House committees closed their doors to the public 
57 per cent of the time while Senate committees 
met behind closed doors only 28 per cent of the 
time in the first quarter of this year. 


• 'Public Lawyers' Proposed 

Ralph Nader, auto industry critic, recently pro- 
posed that “public lawyers” be created to defend the 
interests of consumers. 

Noting that “the best legal talent is overweighted 
on the side of the producers,” Nader contended that 
public lawyers in the private sector would be the 
best way to assure a strong capitalistic society. 

He said, “I fear we’re heading for the corporate 
state — government and business essentially one — un- 
less something like this is established.” 


• Nebraska Tax Game 

Wage earners got it in the neck again recently, 
this time in Nebraska where the unicameral legisla- 
ture rearranged the tax laws to the detriment of lower 
income groups. 

Abolished were 4 state taxes, including a levy on 
intangible property such as securities. Enacted were 
a new sales tax of IVi percent to go into effect May 
1st, and an income tax starting next year. 


• Life Expectancy 

The life expectancy at birth of the total United 
States population in 1965 was 70.2 years, the same 
as in 1964, according to the Public Health Service. 

The measurement represents the average number 
of years at the time of birth that persons may be 
expected to live. 

Based on the number of deaths in 1965, the aver- 
age was 66.8 years for men and 73.7 years for 
women. 

The averages were said to be almost identical with 
those for 1964. 


• Medical 'Unfair' List 

The Oregon State Building and Construction 
Trades Council recently passed a unanimous resolu- 


tion condemning “unscrupulous” persons in the field 
of medical care. 

The council urged labor organizations to compile 
an “unfair” list of doctors and hospitals who over- 
charge patients. 


• Bankruptcies Up 

The rate of personal bankruptcies continues to 
increase in the United States, with twice as many 
bankruptcies being counted last year as there were 
10 years ago, and nearly 4 times as many as in 1940. 

In 1966, there were 176,000 personal bankruptcies 
in the nation. Economic observers note that the in- 
crease parallels the growth in consumer credit which 
has zoomed from $9.2 billion in 1940 to nearly $95 
billion today. 


• Students Aid Labor 

Students rallied to their support when non-profes- 
sional employees at Ohio University staged an 11 -day 
strike recently to win a union contract. 

The workers shut down the school. They gained 
union recognition, dues check-off, grievance proce- 
dures, and the right to return to the job without 
discrimination or reprisal. 


• Work Stoppages 

January-February statistics show that the number 
of working days lost nationally because of labor- 
management disputes is about 36 per cent ahead of 
the same period in 1966. 

Department of Labor figures show a total of 2.55 
million man days lost in 905 work stoppages in the 
first 2 months. In January-February of ’66, the totals 
were 1.87 million days lost in 715 disputes. 

Contracts covering 3.1 million workers in major 
industries expire this year, while agreements affect- 
ing 1.8 million workers were up last year. 


• Daylight Saving 

Thirty-nine of the 50 states were scheduled to go 
on Daylight Saving Time, April 30th. 

Of the 1 1 states not joining the DST parade, 
Hawaii and Michigan decided to remain on standard 
time. As April came to a close, there were remote 
possibilities that Missouri, Alabama, and Florida 
would adopt DST. 

Certain to remain on standard time were Arkansas, 
Idaho, Tennessee, Georgia, Texas, and Indiana. 

Indiana has a special problem because in the past 
only its western part has changed to DST. But a 
new federal law requires an entire state to use DST 
if it does not elect to stay on standard time. Indiana 
has been trying to get federal okay to keep its old 
system intact. 
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NEW? 


Plastic Clearance 
Marker Light 

A low silhouette on this all-plastic 
clearance/ marker light make it less 
susceptible to damage, the manufac- 
turer reports. Three inches in di- 
ameter, with high-impact plastic and 
a fade-proof lens, the light has a 
snap-on lens design which eliminates 
the need for fastening devices, re- 
tainer rings and gaskets. The lens 
can be removed with a coin or key, 



and only two screws are used for 
fast installation. Also available is a 
pocket-size catalog of the firm’s lights, 
mirrors, and reflectors, illustrated with 
photographs. The booklet tells how 
all clearance, marker and identifica- 
tion light requirements can be met 
with only four lights using the same 
lens and bulb. 

• 

Diesel Brake 

A new model of the “Jake” brake 
has been announced for the Series 53 
Detroit Diesels. Use of the diesel 
braking system saves wear on the 
regular brakes, and makes it possible 
to use them as a reserve for emer- 
gency stops. Actuated by a dash- 
mounted switch, the engine brake 
opens the exhaust valves near the 
top of the compression stroke, thereby 
liberating much of the compressed air 
cylinder charge to the exhaust. The 
net effect is a loss of combustion 
energy and a braking force. The 
manufacturer claims the system can 
keep a 75,000 pound rig under com- 


plete control at 19 mph on a 10% 
grade. 

In addition to reducing wear on 
normal braking systems, the engine 
brake is said to reduce tire wear, 
help keep engine temperatures up on 
long downgrades, skirting the danger 
of lubrication failure and piston seiz- 
ing. Blowby of the compressed air 
cylinder charge into the exhaust sys- 
tem is said to help keep the exhaust 
system cleaner. 

• 

Steering Stabilizer 

Greater safety is claimed for a new 
steering stabilizer which uses tensioned 
springs to hold the front wheels in 
alignment even in the event of a 
blowout. If the steering wheel is 
released, the springs return the wheels 
to straight ahead. The stabilizer also 
is reported to improve handling on 
rough roads, and extend tire life 
and alignment maintenance periods. 
One end of the unit is attached to 
the wheel backing plate, and the other 
is welded beneath the axle. 

• 

Two-Stage Dry Air Cleaner 

Designed primarily for operation 
where intake air is heavily contami- 
nated, this new 2-stage filter can 
greatly extend engine life. Based on 
designs used in mobile heavy con- 
struction equipment, it outperforms 
standard oil-bath cleaners, and takes 
no more space than standard equip- 
ment on gasoline-powered trucks. 
Conversion takes no more than 20 



minutes, the manufacturer says. Op- 
erating efficiency comes from centri- 
fugal action in the primary stage. 
Incoming air is whirled rapidly to 
help separate dust, in the primary 
stage, and the second stage is a 
pleated, embossed, washable filter. 
Centrifuged dust is ejected auto- 
matically, eliminating dust cup serv- 
icing. 

The manufacturer claims that the 
unit is 99.9 percent efficient, and 
will extend periods between servicing 
3 to 6 times. Models available for 
gasoline Ford, IHC, GMC and 
Chevrolet Trucks. 


Wheel Bearing Magnet 

Metal particles that scour bearing 
surfaces and shorten bearing life are 
swept and kept away from the critical 
surfaces by a magnetic device that 
fits between the inner and outer axle 
bearings. This wheel magnet is a 
strip of spring steel with five nitrile 
magnets attached. It is curled into a 
circle, and inserted in the wheel hub 
between the bearings, where it at- 
tracts any ferrous metallic particles. 
In many cases of bearing failure, it 
is these particles which have caused 
the damage. 

Benefits claimed for this device over 
other similar products are the prox- 
imity to the bearing, increasing its 
effectiveness, and the power of its 
magnets, said to be ten times stronger 
than earlier magnetic cleaners. One 
size fits all wheels, including front, 
drive and trailer, although in tests 
the manufacturer has found drive 
axle wheels most susceptible to ac- 
cumulation of metal particles. 


WHAT’S NEW endeavors to keep 
our readers informed of hate de- 
velopments in fields in which they 
are interested. Since it is the 
policy of THE INTERNATION- 
AL TEAMSTER not to advertise 
any product , trade names and 
manufacturers are omitted. Inter- 
ested readers can obtain names of 
manufacturers by writing THE 
INTERNATIONAL TEAMSTER , 
810 Rhode Island Ave. t N . E., 
Washington , D. C. 20018 
A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no way 
constitutes an endorsement or rec- 
ommendation. All performance 
claims are based on statements by 
the manufacturer. 
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LAUGH LOAD 


“Yes,” replied the infallible man. 
“Once I thought I was wrong when I 
wasn’t.” 


Newer Model 


Perfect Reply 

In a swank photography studio a 
society matron was looking at a new 
picture she’d had taken. “Why, that 
picture’s an outrage!” she stormed. 
“Now I ask you, does it look like 
me?” 

The suave photographer was flus- 
tered for a moment, but quickly re- 
gained his composure. “Madam,” he 
said, bowing slightly, “the answer is 
in the negative.” 


Drop Dead 

At a wedding reception in Char- 
lotte, N. C., a friend of the groom 
decided to find out whether anyone 
in the receiving line knew what the 
hundreds of people filing past were 
saying. As he moved along, he 
purred, “My grandmother just died 
today.” 

“How nice!” “Thank you so much!” 
“How sweet of you to say so!” were 
the responses to his announcement. 
No one had the slightest idea what 
he said, least of all the groom, who 
exclaimed jovially, “It’s about time 
you took the same step, old man!” 


Immediate Action 

A traveling salesman, held up in 
the Orkney Islands by a bad storm, 
telegraphed to his firm in Aberdeen: 
“Marooned by storm. Wire instruc- 
tions.” 

The reply came: “Start summer 
vacation as of yesterday.” 


His Mistake 

A new member of a certain gov- 
ernment bureau made life miserable 
for his associates by pretending to ab- 
solute infallibility. One day, however, 
he startled his co-workers by admit- 
ting that once he had been wrong. 

“You wrong?” exclaimed one of his 
listeners. 


The sweet young thing was upset 
when her boy friend did not help her 
into his car. “Where,” she asked, “is 
your chivalry?” 

And the young man said, “Didn’t 
you notice? I traded it in for a Buick.” 


Prayer 

During evening devotions in a boys’ 
summer camp, a counselor was star- 
tled to hear this prayer from a 12- 
year-old: 

“O God, we thank Thee for every 
blessing. We are grateful for the birds 
and the bees and the flowers — they 
mean so much to those who teach us 
about them. Amen.” 


One of Those Days 

A railroad engineer got up on the 
wrong side of the bed one morning. 
The water for his shower was cold. 
His shoelace broke. At breakfast his 
toast was burned. His car wouldn’t 
start and he had to take a taxi to the 
yards. He was late, so when he started 
his train he speeded it up to 90 miles 
an hour. Just as he swung around 
a curve, he saw another train coming 
straight at him — and on the same 
track. He heaved a big sigh and, 
turning to the fireman, said, “Did you 
ever have one of those days when just 
everything goes wrong?” 


Don't Worry 

On a crowded streetcar, a passenger 
apologetically handed the conductor a 
five-dollar bill, saying, “I’m afraid I 
haven’t a nickel.” 

“Don’t worry,” the conductor as- 
sured him grimly. “In a minute you’ll 
have 99.” 


Wrong Guy 

It was a cold November day and 
the football stadium was jammed. 
High up in the stands an alumnus, 
more than slightly inebriated, kept 


standing up and calling, “Hey, Gus,” 
and each time a man down in the 
third row would ceremoniously stand 
up and doff his hat. 

After many calls of “Hey, Gus,” 
the gentleman in the third row shouted 
in a thick voice, “Now quit yelling 
at me! I’m tired of standing up, and 
besides my name ain’t Gus.” 


Who's Who? 

An old farmer and his wife were 
in the big city on their first visit and 
were in the great art gallery where 
some of the world’s greatest paintings 
hung. They came to one great pic- 
ture which portrayed a lovely young 
woman astride a fine horse. The title 
of the picture was “Beauty and the 
Beast.” 

“It says it’s called ‘Beauty an’ the 
Beast.’ ” said the wife after putting 
on her glasses to read the title. 

“Uh huh,” grunted the old man. 
“An’ that there hawss is sure enough 
a beauty, too!” 


With a Toothpick 

A man returned to his office one 
Monday morning showing signs of a 
very strenuous week-end. One of his 
good friends found him hunched over 
his desk with his head buried in his 
arms. 

“What in heaven’s name have you 
been doing?” asked the friend. 

“Fishing through the ice,” groaned 
the sufferer. 

“Fishing through the ice! For 
what?” 

“Cherries,” was the answer. 


Through Channels 

Boss: “Jones, I understand you’ve 
been going over my head.” 

Jones (meekly): “Not that I know 
of sir.” 

Boss: “Isn’t it true that you’ve been 
praying for a raise?” 


No Telling 

A lady in our town who may be 
best described as a perpetual talker 
was asked by one of her long-suf- 
fering neighbors if she ever thought 
about what she was going to say be- 
fore saying it. “Why, no,” said the 
lady solemnly. “How on earth could 
I know what I think about a thing 
until I’ve heard what I have to say 
on the subject?” 
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Safeguards for Labor in War Asked 


England's Experience Proves the Need For 
Adequate Rest, Conciliation Committees 


The spontaneous manifesta- 
tion of loyalty displayed by the 
trade union movement, both in 
its pre-war declaration and in 
the statements of trade union 
leaders and union bodies since 
war was declared, has undoubt- 
edly left a very favorable im- 
pression upon public opinion. 
It should not afford grounds, 
however, for those inimical or 
indifferent to the interests of la- 
bor, to read into labor’s loyal 
attitude a tacit surrender of 
those inherent rights and con- 
stitutional safeguards which la- 
bor, in pledging its unswerving 
service to the nation in time of 
crisis, had no intention of re- 
linquishing. 

All this is brought home very 
clearly in an article which ap- 
peared in “The New Republic” 
recently. We quote it chiefly 
because it apprehends with un- 
usual clearness obstacles which 
may hamper the efficient co-op- 
eration of the trade unions in 
the industrial service required 
of them and also presents means 
by which such obstacles may be 
offset. It reads: 

“Mr. Gompers has repeated- 
ly assured the country of the 
loyalty of labor. Recently he 
recommended that the council 
of national defense should ‘issue 
a statement to employers and 
employees in our industrial 
plants and transportation sys- 
tems advising that neither em- 
ployers nor employees shall en- 
deavor to take advantage of the 
country’s necessities to change 
existing standards.’ With singu- 
lar unanimity the press has 
magnified this recommendation 
into a guarantee against strikes 
and all forms of industrial un- 
rest. 


“On March 28 the New York 
State Federation of Labor, 
speaking ‘for the men and 
women, aye, and the children 
of labor * * * who will cheer- 
fully make not only this, but 
other sacrifices on our coun- 
try’s altar,’ gave advance ap- 
proval to the suspension of 
‘those statutes that safeguard 
our industrial population.’ 

A few days later a bill ap- 
peared in the State assembly 
designed to sweep away all re- 
strictions, not only upon the 
employment of men, but also 
upon the hours and night work 
of women and children. This is 
sheer bathos of misguided sen- 
timent. 

The experience of England 
proves that men who work 
overtime and especially those 
who sacrifice their one day of 
rest in seven suffer a steady loss 
of productive capacity. The 
records of the English factory 
inspectors show that for the 
coldly practical purpose of sus- 
tained output, night work for 
women and children is bad 
policy. 

“We shall blunder seriously 
if we proceed on the assump- 
tion that our factory laws were 
designed to hamper employers 
in the efficient conduct of their 
business. They are founded not 
on sentiment, but on science 
and economic intelligence. 

“As precautionary measures 
against labor unrest and deteri- 
oration we venture the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

“1. Conciliation or adjust- 
ment committees should be es- 
tablished in all government 
plants and in all private plants 
under contract with the gov- 
ernment. Upon these commit- 


tees employers and employees 
should have equal representa- 
tion. It would be their duty to 
deal with disputes at the orig- 
inal point of friction. In case 
of their inability to bring about 
a satisfactory adjustment appeal 
should be taken to a concilia- 
tion board expressly provided 
by the council of national de- 
fense. 


Within the last year a new 
menace to labor and to democ- 
racy has arisen. It is compul- 
sory military service. Many 
men who are patriotic and dis- 
interested are mistakenly stand- 
ing for compulsory military 
service. Others, who are not so 
patriotic or disinterested, are 
also standing for it. I wonder 
if either of these groups, I won- 
der if you yourself have thought 
out what compulsory military 
service has meant to Europe, 
and what it will mean to the 
United States, and especially to 
the labor movement? 

Whether we call it democ- 
racy or liberty, the best thing 
we have here in America is a 
national ideal toward which 
the progressive forces, and es- 
pecially the labor movement, 
are constantly working. This 


During the month of April 
we received per capita tax on 
seventy-five thousand members 
— a new high record for the 
International Union. We is- 
sued about twenty charters to 
new unions during the month. 
We expect perhaps that about 
one-half of those new charters 
will be surrendered inside the 


“2. A health conservation 
board, corresponding to the 
general munitions board an- 
nounced last Tuesday by the 
council of national defense, is 
imperatively needed to super- 
vise health conditions in gov- 
ernment plants and to cooper- 
ate with similar State boards in 
the regulation of private plants 
under contract with the govern- 
ment. 


Letter Warns of Danger 
To Democracy in Draft 


Membership at 75,000 High! 


ideal is that the citizen shall 
have the most possible freedom 
and initiative in thought and 
action and the best possible op- 
portunity to make a living; and, 
at the same time, to develop 
along natural and constructive 
lines. 

If the fight for democracy is 
to be won in this country we 
have got to keep one thought 
clear and one principle sacred. 
The initiative and independence 
of the average man must be 
protected. It is the sole founda- 
tion of our democracy. The 
moment you find the American 
citizen disciplined to authority 
and trained to look for leader- 
ship to a superior class, at that 
moment you have lost democ- 
racy and with it all that is vital 
or valuable in American life. 


year, due to the fact that just 
as soon as men become orga- 
nized into a union, and often 
before they are thoroughly or- 
ganized, they want to double 
their wages and insist on fight- 
ing, with the result that the un- 
ion is bursted up, leaving no 
chance to organize again in that 
territory for several years. 
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